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Get Ready Now. 


OR RvuRAL WoRLD: As most 
shave now got their sorghum in 
und, and as a matter of course are 
d with the necessary implements 
ire, afew words on the machin- 
cessary to its manufacture into 
nd sugar may not be deemed 

"Though this may seem early to 
this all-important question, yet 
xperience teaches that now is the 
prepare for the working-up sea- 


better time will the farmer have 
tween corn planting and harvest 
lhe harvest over, then comes 
itudinous duties common to the 
during the summer months leav- 
e to judiciously contract for, 
hp the sorghum evaporator and 
The wise nation prepareth for 
me of peace.”’ So should the 
prepare for the harvest in time of 
Commence now, brother sor- 
owers; correspond with a relia- 
se that manufactures the ma- 
you require; this will give you 
ake satisfactory arrangements 
BASE. 
necessary that you write‘for 
alogue price list, and from 
selection of machinery ae- 
not entirely satisfied as to the 
nts of said machinery, corre- 
th the manufacturers with a 
ormation; ask your questions 
straightforward, and if they 
and reliable they will give 
bt and plain answers; if th: 
bn have nothing more to do 
, they are not to be trusted. 
not satisfied as to the best route 
© have goods shipped, consult 
reliable business man, or in- 
he firm with whom you are 
ding; they doing a large 
shipping are best qualified to 
h questions, and especially in 
heir own goods. Satisfy your- 
p evaporator and mill you are 
e of sufficient capacity for 
for afew dollars saved in 
inery unequal to the de- 
ade upon itis many dol- 
end. The freight on a 10 
le, and often no more 
eet long, and it takes 
p fuel for the former 
e the 10 foot pan will 
ons, to the 6 foot 
in a month’s run 
e difference in 


on the impor- 
» evaporator, 
nace doors, 
as soon 
delays 

ll be in 

y on the 

ny leis- 
ilding 
mill, 
ready 
doing 
heces- 
The 
than 
bond- 
rount, 
inute 
AVors, 
anu- 
nder- 
did 
your. 
your 
jence 
close 
"30 Jities 
© teruess 
FE shipped, as 
trhaps itis de- 

hen it does ar- 

00 small, oris not 
you to expect, for 
more deceptive than 
lly when reduced to 
hue engraving, but as 
ing is near at hand 
f time, bound to be 
does not suit you. 
last minute getting 
he way, you have no 
hstruct your furnace, 
t in proper position 
, thus causing con- 
your busy working 
and horses standing 
consuming valuable 
fixing up; and when 
you are in such a 
br lost time that your 
done, your sirup or 
or quality when a 
judicious manage- 
all this trouble 


catalogues of the 

see that their 
nd especially the 
pn common sense 


principles, and not so complicated that 
nove but the inventor understands them, 
and even he by untried and visionary 
jtheory. The simpler the evaporator, 
| provided it is constructed on principles 
| governed by nature’s simple and never 
| varying laws, the more likely it is to obey 
those laws, and thus successfully perform 

| the work for which it is intended. 
| And here we would recommend the 
| Evaporators, the ‘*Perpetual and ‘‘Auto- 
matic,’ Self Skimmers, manufactured 
by Chapman & Co., of Madison, Ind., as, 
in our poor opinion, among the best we 
have examined, which have been many. 
This firm has been manufacturing sorg- 
hum for the past twenty-five years, and 
is composed of two of the leading busi- 
ness men in that city—Messrs. A. Chap- 
man and I. H. Smith. Mr Chapman is a 
member of the City Council, and also of 
the Board of ‘l'rade; and Mr. Smith is 
one of the wealthy pioneers of that busy 
|manufacturing city—so that fair and 
i honest dealing is assured to all who may 
|favor them with their patronage. Their 
| capacity is such that they are enabled to 
| fill all orders promptly, and their ex- 
| perience so large that mistakes are not 
| likely to occur. The accompanying en- 
| graving shows their Automatic Self- 
|Skimming Evaporator, which we 
believe, from practical experience, 
to be one of the best  labor- 
saving Evaporators in the market. Their 
Perpetual Evaporator, a simply-con- 
structed double channel pan, suited toa 
return furnace, is too long and favorably 
known by the farming public to need 
any commendation from your correspon- 
dent. This firm also supplies mills, 
tanks, furnace fittings, sugar makers’ 
supplies, ete. They have, at a great ex- 
pense, published a book of nearly 100 
pages, entitled the ‘“‘Sorghum Grower’s 
Guide,”’ being a compendium of valu- 
able information regarding the planting, 
cultivation, etc., of sorghum cane; said 
information having been gathered by 
Messrs. Chapman and Smith direct from 
the sorghum growers in all parts of the 
Union. Several valuable chapters are 
also added, notably the ‘History and 
Origin of the Sorghum,” and a chap- 
ter on practical sugsr making and 
the use of chemicals ¥n defecating. It 
will be mailed free to all who apply for 
it, and every farmer contemplating 
serghum growing should have this book 
in his library; it will be found a valuable 
reference. In conclusion let us advise, 
as we have repeatedly done, the sorg- 
hum manufacturer to have in connection 
with his evaporator, settling tanks, etc., 
a finishing tank of suitable capacity to 
hold a number of barrels, so that the 
many slightly different grades of sirup, 
made from different varieties of cane and 
rown on different grounds, may be 
thrown together, forming a uniform 
grade of sirup, that will command recog- 
nition in the wholesale markets. This 
uniformity is a matter ef great import- 
ance, and should be looked to by all who 
feel an interest iggthis great industry; an 
industry that i ffetinea “ne no distant 
day—to,.becom@#one of the important 
ribs of edpamerce in America. 
SORGHUM. 








More Light Wanted, 


Cot CoLtman: In your issue of May 
15, Isee a letter from C. M. Schwartz 
for small works, and as there is so much 
dispute over the matteras (Root and 
Anderson) that a new beginner does not 
know what to follow, I would like your 
opinion, on the above letter or process, 
or the opinion of those that have tried 
it; also, where can I get the bisulphite 
as near here as possible to save freight, 
also the litmus paper. Most of our cus- 
tomers want a light sirup and I want to 
make it if possible. D. M. 

Kiowa, Kas. 

EpITOR RURAL WoRLD: I would like 
to know whether there is any sorghum 
molasses on the market in St. Louis; I 
see it is quoted reguiuriy in the reports, 
but I have been told that there is really 
none for sale. I have been experimenting 
jinrefining it and have had such success 
that I would order one barrel to try it on 
a larger scale. Would not want it if 
burnt, but would not care how much of 
a sorghum taste it might have. Brook- 
mire & Rankin are selling some that 
was refined in Boston for 46 cents., and 
I think I can make as good. 

Yours truly, E. W. B. 

Barry, Ills. 

We think you can get it of Brookmire 
& Rankin, or of A. J. Child, 209 Mar- 
ket street, St. Louis. 





Misrepresenting Cane Milis—Per Cent of Juice. 


EpiIToR Rurat WortpD: In his at- 
tempt to bring Daniel Root to judgment 
in your issue of June 5th, M. Day, Jr., 
says he got his quotations on the card 
from our pamphlets. This is a mistake, 
we never published such statements. 

He insinuates that our convention re- 
ports are not correct—we challenge 
proof of their incorrectness. Some 
parts of the proceedings have been 
omitted, but they never fell into our 
hands. We never saw the report of 
committee on samples, hence could not 
publish it. 

A word about the card which says, 
Dr. Jobnson’s mill produced 64 per cent 
of juice. The doctor writes us “I believe 
I got an average of 50 per cent of the 
weight of the cane.” 

Two other parties quoted as producing 
55 per cent of juice, write us that some 
varieties they cannot get over 50 per 
cent, saying it depends a great deal on 
the variety and condition of the cane. 
Another mill quoted as yielding 64 per 
cent, reports their product 8.85 gallons 
juice per ton, juice tested 70 B., this 
would require 8 1-2 gallons of juice for 
one of sirup, or 7,523 gallons per ton; 
juice at this densiiy will weigh 8.77 
pounds per gullon or 660 pounds per ton, 
about 33 1-3 per cent of weight of the 
cane. 

That 55 to 64 per cent of juice could 
be extracted on a special trial with pest 








varieties of cane and everything favor- 
able, with mills made by any first-class 
manufacturer, we admit. But is it fair to 
take such test as capacity of mills? 

The Hermaphrodite run by Mr. Clem- 
ens made an average of 40 per cent for 
the crop, and that is more than its neigh- 
bors did. J. K. Mayberry saw this mill 
in operation and says I believe it made 
the bagasse as dry as any three-roll mill 
ITeversaw. He is using a mill bought of 
Mr. Day, and has used the Star and says 
the Star will express as great a per cent 
of juice ag his Louisiana mill. 

F. M. Roll, of Ohio, also has used a 
Buffalo mil) and is now using a Star and 
says the Star is the best mill he ever 
used. If Mr. Day is having allthe trade, 
why does he misrepresent us, sneer at 
our goods and abuse our friends? 

J. A. FIELD & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





The Boomer Process. 


EpITOR RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of May 29th, I notice an exhaustive 
article upon a new chemical process for 
extracting sugar, by which the yield is 
doubled? A result so wonderful must 
indeed strike our sugar makers with as- 
tonishment, and cause them to fee! like 
having a mule to kick them for their 
stupidity. A reasonable claim for an 
improvement is at all times allowable, 
but when more is claimed than is known 
to exist, it discredits its own merits. 
The process as described, is, to a certain 
extent, already patented here in the 
United States by Mr. Geo. B. Boomer, of 
New York City. And I will venture to 
say, the latter process is of far more 
practical value than the one described as 
the Eckman-Fry-Espent Process. 

The Boomer Process cuts the cane 
and steams it under a pressure of 20 Ibs. 
per square inch, this being done almost 
instantly. While the new process cuts it 
and puts in a large boiler lined with 
lead, and covers it with water. This 
latter process must add ten of water to 
one of juice. While by steaming but 10 
per cent., is added a difference of 100 to 
1. This water must all be evaporated, 
and that costs money. ‘The steaming 
process acts precisely the same as the 
boiling, and each dissolves the sugar 
that has erystalized in the stock, which 
being a solid cannot be crushed and 
squeezed out by the ordinary process. 
During the past season Mr. G. B. Boomer 
perfected the appliances for successfully 
treating cane by this process. And while 
he did not double the amount of sugar, 
he found it a decided advantage, and 
obtained from 15 to 20 per cent. increase. 
There were other marked advantages al- 
so, one of which was, that the impurities 
ordinarily crushed out of the green stalk 
were coagulated and remained in the 
stalk, the liquor running from the press 
clear as amber. 

This entire process will be on exhibi- 
tion at the Charitable Mechanics’ fair, to 
be held in Boston, and as the association 
has invited every manufacturer of im- 
proved machinery to enter their goods 
for practical work, your readers will 
have an opportunity of judging of the 
machinery and the processes best adapt- 
ed for the work. I propose myself to 
show the Maignen Patent Filtre — 
in combination with this great industry. 

Truly yours, 
O. F. BOOMER. 

Boston, June 4th. 

P. 5S. When the subject of making 
sulphurous acid gas is all in, I will tell 
your readers how to make it. 





Planting and Cultivation for 1884. 

This year has proven conclusively to 
all that to make sorghum-growing a suc- 
cess, more attention must be given to the 
planting and cultivation. If we are to 
make a first-class sirup and sugar, it is 
necessary that we use only good, ripe 
and mature canes, and how to get them 
in this high latitude is the "page problem 
now before us. It is true that sirup may 
be made from unripe and indifferent 
cane, but in doing so a great loss is sus- 
tained as compared to what the result 
would have been had the canes fully ma- 
tured. Canes that have only barely 
headed out, and many that have not, will 
only give a juice of 3° to 6° B., while if 
it bad attained its maturity it would 
easily have tested 11 © to 12 °B., mak- 
ing two or three times as much sirup per 
acre; and as the richest juice would re- 
quire but little time to evaporate.¥.s com- 
pared with the poorer juice, it would be 
sure to give a lighter colored sirup. 

As far as my experience and observa- 
tion goes, it is that where sorghum is 
grown by farmers in small patches for 
sirup, it is almost universally left until 
all other work is finished, and then a 
piece of land is taken that is only half 
planted and half fitted, and the seed is 
put into the ground in a careless, hurry- 
to-go-to-town sort of way, boys, for we 
have got through spring’s work and now 
we will take a day. If any of the seed 
has perseverance enough to rise up 
through or around the clods and humps, 
it receives about the same sort of treat- 
ment in cultivation as it had in planting. 
Not all farmers are like this, but too 
many are, and until men will understand 
that to be successful in cane raising they 
must give it just as much care and atten- 
tion as they would to a piece of corn that 
they intended to have compete for a pre- 
mium at the County Fair. Many will 
fail to make the crop pay expenses. 

It is an old, old maxim, but neverthe- 
less true, that whateveris worth doing is 
worth doing well, and especially true is 
this as applied to sorghum planting and 
cultivation. Land should be plowed and 
thoroughly worked to try to get it as 
smooth and fine as possible. A lump or 
clod will greatly retard the growth of the 
cane when small, if placed on the hill, 
even ifit does not killit outright. Do 
nvt plant land that is low or naturally 
wet. Cane roots run very deep and in a 
dry season will grow vigorously, when 
nearly all else is drooping for want of 
moisture. Cane stalks are like many 
men they do not seem to thrive when 
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given too much water. If you are going | 
to plant cane and you have not suitable 
land, that is, land that is naturally dry, it 
would be best to underdrain it. To be | 
sure cane may do well on low, wet 
ground (that is if the season isa dry 
one,) but the chances are it will not, so 
the safest way is not to try it, and as the 
next few years are to tell the story as 
to whether we of New York State are to 
raise and make our own sugar, it 
behooves us to try no doubtful experi- 
ments. 

Iam quite sure that if every farmer 
who was to plant cane would select a 
piece of the best land he had, and would 
prepare the land as I would have him, 
it would be the building up of this indus- 
try. In the first place I would have him 
make it thoroughly rich with manure, 
and then summer-fallow it for one year. 
In this way he would get rid of all the 
weed seeds, and by keeping the same 
land in cane each year, and thereafter 
using only commercial manures, he 
would have but little trouble with weeds, 
and could thereby reduce the cost of cul- 
tivation to the minimum. Boysand men 
all dislike to stoop over and pull the 
weeds out of a hill when hoeing, but by 
doing this they would almost be entirely 
rid of weeds, and be sure of clean care 
fields. It is useless to expect cane to 
make a good crop when the weeds have 
the ascendancy. 


For two years I have planted cane 
seed in many different ways, and I have 
found that a great difference was ob- 
servable in the growth of the cane from 
the different ways in which the seed was 
planted. Seed planted, and covered all 
the way from one-half inch to three 
inches, would be all the way in coming 
up from four or five days to three weeks. 
When the first was large enough to cul- 
tivate, some would be just coming out of 
the ground, making it very difficult to 
work with ahorse, Oftentimes the crop 
may be hastened by previously sprouting 
the seed, but if the soil should be quite 
dry at the time of planting and if great 
care is not taken, much of it will not 
grow unless a rain comes on immediate- 
ly. Onthe whole, I do not think it ad- 
visable to sprout it. As to the proper 
distance apart to plant, it depends some- 
what on the manner in which you intend 
to cultivate—if you willdo {jt mostly by 
hand, you will get more cane per acre if 
planted not more than eighteen’or twen- 
ty inches apart in the row, but very liké=> 
ly it will not be as sweet, neither will it 
come to maturity as soon as though 
planted further apart, as the sun will not 
have as good a chance to get to it and 
warm the ground. If it is intended to 
be cultivated mostly by horse, then it 
should be planted at least three feet 
apart each way, and not over five stalks 
left to stand in each hill. In this way 
the stalks will be larger and will stand up 
better. But in either case it will be best 
to 5° through it once with a hand-hoe 
and pull the weeds out of tiie hill, also 
to thin out the cane in more or less of the 
hills. I find that a common garden rake 


nsed just after the cane is up is very| 


beneficial to the growing cane. Let a 
man take it and go through and give to 
each hill one good scratch; it loosens up 
the ground and seems to give it new life, 
and at the same time kills many of the 
small weeds. + 


As to the use of phosphates, I think 
they are very beneficial when properly 
applied, but I have seen much cane that 
was injured by their use Phosphates 
as commonly applied to corn will not do 
for cane. Last spring I experimented” 
on different soils, and by using different 
brands of phosphates. The ground was 
all marked off in check rows, three feet 
apart, the checks being about two inches 
deep. Into these we dropped phosphate, 
using frem 150 to 250 pounds per acre. 
On some we put one-half inch of dirt, 
and then dropped the seed; and on some, 
one inch, and so on, and on a part a 
good big hoe full, py > its hill at 
least one inch above the level of the sur- 
face on which the seed was dropped, 
and covered about an inch deep. The 
last proved to be much the best way; 
as the hill was slightly elevated, it gave 
the sun a chance to shine on the side of 
the hill and warm it up, and the result 
was that this cane was at least two weeks 
in advance of the others all the way 
through the season. When the seed was 
dropped right on the phosphate, or very 
close to it, very much of it failed to 
grow, and many hills that did seem to 
come up all right soon began to look 
sickly, and then died out, and at first 
Iwas at aloss to comprehend the rea- 
son of it. Much time was spent in 
examination before I arrived at any 
definite conclusion. I found that where 
certain makes of phosphates were used, 
and but little dirt put between them 
and the seed, a great deal of the seed 
failed to germinate, or if it did it soon 
died out. But where two inches of 
dirt was put between the seed and pbos- 
phate, very few hills failed to do well. I 
found that in many cases when the 
young cane had as yet only two leaves, 
the tap-root had penetrated ten to twelve 
inches, but the side roots not more than 
two or three inches, Soitis quite nec- 
essary that the seed be dtopped directly 
over the phosphate. -Onfa small patch 
where the phosphate wag dropped from 
two to five inches outside of the check 
there was no perceptible benefit until the 
cane had got to be five or six inches high ; 
while cane in the same patch where the 
seed was directly over the phosphate, 
was twelve to fourteen inches high. I 
also used it on top after the cane was up, 
at the rate of 200 pounds per acre, but 
saw very little benefit from using it that 
way. I found that wheréthe phosphate 
was used at the rate of 150-to 200 pounds 
per acre, and seed putga@t™least three 
inches above the phosplfate, so that the 
hill had a slight elevatigB, the cane did 
better than in any othefjway; also that 
alternate rows planted (side by side, in 
which no phosphate was used, did not 





head out as early intostwelve to fifteen 
days, proving conclus vely that by the 
# 


proper use of phosphates cane may be | 
hastened to mature at least two weeks. | 
Besides, it makes a much faster growth | 
when small, so that it is quicker worked | 
by horse, thus allowing one to keep even | 
with the weeds—something to be great- 
ly desired where land is quite foul. 

Itis of the greatest importance that 
the seed be tested before planting time 
comes, in order to know whether the 
seed is good or not, or what proportion 
is good. Much valuable time will be} 
lost if the seed fails to germinate. and 
you have to replant. Besides, the latter 
cane will not be likely to mature, and if 
it is for sugar it will detract :much from 
the matured cane. One of the greatest 
losses that cane growers have to contend 
with each year is poor seed. One great 
advantage of planting in raised hills is 
that you can see the row, and can culti- 
vate it with a horse much sooner than 
where the seed is dropped into a rut or 
hollow. The greatest benefit is realized 
from this if the season is very wet, as 
the water quickly dries offso that the 
young cane will grow very much faster 
than it would were its roots lower down 
and nearly drowned out. 

In cultivating, as to whether flat or 
hili culture is best varies somewhat 
with the season. Should it be dry, or 
an ordinary season, then I would prefer 
that the land be left as level as possible; 
but where it is as wetas last season 
proved to be in many places, I would 
prefer to have the land ridged up, 
which may be easily done by using 
a shovel-plow, or what is better, a two 
horse cultivator such as is commonly 
used at the west in the corn fields. 
Where .cane is hilled up at the last 
time of going through, or at the time 
the suckers have got a start, and two or 
three inches of dirt is thrown into 
the hill, enough so that most of the 
suckers are covered up, it seems to be a 
great preventive against the further 
growth of them, thus giving the stalks a 
much better chance. After the cane has 
reached the height of two and half or 
three feet, it is best not to cultivate it 
any more, as by this time the side-shoots 
have extended so far away from the 
hill, and many of them are so near the 
surface that the cultivator by breaking 
them will do much damage. Especially 
will this be the case if it should be quite 
dry and no rain coming on soon after. 
If the cane has had proper care up to 
this time, it will need no more work or 
attention, and may safely be left to 
take care of itself until harvesting.[— F. 
E. Wilson, at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Sugar 
Growers’ Association. 





K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 


Made especially for 
‘utting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 

3, Cuba. 
= It has a crook on the 
hack..of the : 


fh the knife 
just what is 
. 


Those who cut the cane 
with these knives can 
j Saye time, do the job 
better, and with less ex- 
ertion than by using any 

4 other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and ig full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 
from end of blade to end 

== of handle. 

Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RuRAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
year each subscription. 


Agricultural, 


Perennial Grasses. 


—Perennial grasses are the true basis 
of agriculiure in the highest condition of 
that employment, while there is a grow- 
ing inquiry of two kinds; one for a grass 
that will stand the severest drouths, the 
other for one that will furnish the best 
grazing and yield the most abundant 
crops of hay on dry, barren hills, and on 
rich, overflowed bottom lands. Among 
its many names, vigor or dreuth-proof 

rass seems most suitable, as it stands 

oth wet and dry, and yields hay tre- 
mendously, while its roots furnish a vast 
quantity of hog feed. Its botanical name 
is Sorghum Halapense, and its value is 
shown by the following analysis : 

Oil, 2.25; wax, .61; sugars, 7.37;; al- 
kali extract, 15.58; gum and dextrine, 
5.14; cellulose, 125.15; anylacious cellu- 
lose, 25.87; albuminoids, 13.18; ash, 4.85. 

It will grow on the dryest land, mak- 
ing a mass of leaves thirty inches high, 
while its roots run to water, though itbe 
a dozen feet beneath the surface. They 
grow in joints of about two inches, and 
every joint contains a germ that if cut off 
by itself it will produce a bunch of grass. 
Where it once gets a foothold it con- 
tinues to grow, increase and thicken up 
until it forms a matted mass of green 

ass two feet thick on the ground. 

en sown with alfalfa it prevents the 
latter from bloating cattle pastured on 
them. A good time to sow is after the 
ground has become warm in the spring, 
or not later in the year than Augast. 
The seed will catch if sownon unbroken 
land, but the better way to give it a good 
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in the seed. It is by far the most valua- | 
ble forage and grazing plant known to 

drouth-stricken sections. It is of a very 

vigorous growth, and has been tried on 

all kinds of soil, even alkali, with per- 

fect success. Its roots are immense, 

white, tender, and as large as one’s fin- 

ger, choice hog feed, making over one, 
thousand bushels per acre. Nothing 

kills them when they once get a start; 

freezing, flooding and continued drouth 
are alike harmless tothem. For hay it 
should be cut when in bloom, and can be 
cut three to six times a year, according to 
land and latitude. It requires no culture, 

andis the grass for both grazing and 
making hay. J. W. Walker, in Farm- 
ers’ Tribune. 

Franklinton, North Carolina. 





Bermuda Grass. 


One of the professors in the Mis8igsippi 
agricultural college writes of the err: 
As a permanent pasture grass I know of 
no other that I consider so valuable as 
this, after having transplanted it from 
near the mouth of Red river to my pre- 
sent residence thirty-five years ago, and 
having studied it on hundreds of other 
farms, commons, and levees for a long 
period. As hay this grass has 
been cured and _ held in_ high 
esteem by many farmers in Mis- 
sissippi for more than forty years. 
The late Mr. Thomas Affleck, of Texas, 
but for many years a well-known plant- 
er in Mississippi, with characteristic 
Seotch thrift, promptly recognized the 
value of the grass, largely profited by it, 
and, as long as he lived, by mouth and 
pen inculcated its great worth for pas- 
ture and hay, himself making five tons 
of the latter to the acre. Dr. Ravenel, 
by the aid of nitrate of soda, obtained at 
the rate of ten tonsto the acre ona 
lot near Charleston, S. C. Many 
other examples could be given as to 
the quantity of hay cut from this grass, 


readers interested in the improvement of 
highways would do well to write for in- 
formation concerning their full line of 
Road Implements to the firm at \Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 





—Any farmer that desires to have a 
pleasant, prosperous home, clear of 
mortgage, must take care of his farm 
machinery. The ordinary life of a reap- 
er, mower, thresher, and in fact of md 
farm implements, is, with good ca 
about ten years, while, with poor ca 
from three to five years is the limit. 
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Fish-Culture in Kansas. 

The raising of fish is receivin 
attention in Kansas, not becg 
natural advantages are’ very 
for the reason that supplies 
ocean aud great lakes can not 0 
obtained. The fish commissioner 
on this subject: The propagation 
not only in the streams of the Stq 
in artificial ponds, is rapidly be 
one of no secondary importa 
every county in the State there is 
ing anxiety in regard’ to fish-c 
allitsforms. The streams of 
but a few years since thro 
many fine varieties of fish, are 
ly depleted by their almost 
struction by the use of nets, 
spears at improper seasons, 
take several years of thorg 
the part of the eommiss, 
and careon the par 
restock them to the 
tionsin the wa 
placed in all o 
prqyent fish 
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and innumerable testimonials as to its | b, 





nutritive value. On good soil it covers 
the ground densely several inches deg 
with its prostrate stems and dense 
age, which are always moist, even 
weather. This grass js a rapj 

ble fertilizer, and is g 

holding earth-works ¢ sand 
and loos® soil againg of water, 
and in preventing lands from washing. 
It can be successfully propagated by 
transplanting the roots and stems, but 
when once starte-’ spreads rapidly. It 
thrives-best when-stock keep it well trod- 
den, and $#0iid be mowed from three to 
four times every summer for hay. 


in 


Starting Tame Grasses. 

—A Kansas Farmer writer says red 
clover, alfalfa, orchard grass, blue-grass 
and meadow oat grass are best sown in 
the fall or spring, and some persons sow 
blue-grass in August or September. 
Clover and timothy, timothy and red 
top. red top and ee and white 
clover (for lawns) may be sown togeth- 
er. Timothy does well sown on rye 
ground immediately after the grain. "All 
the other seed above named should be 
sown as early in the spring as the ground 
is fit to receive it. Have the ground in 
the best condition clean and fine. If 
seed is sown broadcast, harrow lightlv, 
and if possible scatter-straw or hay, or 
strawy manure all over the sown ground. 
This serves to protect against wind, 
which often uncovers seeds and blows 
them away. If the ground is dry roll- 
ing will be good after the harrow. Ifa 
drill is used no harrowing need be done, 
but the roller is useful. Quantities to 
sow per acre: Red clover, ten to twelve 
pounds per acre; alfafa, twenty-five 
pounds; timothy, fifteen pounds; or- 
chard grass, twenty pounds; Kentucky 
blue-grass, three bushels if for lawn, 
one-half that much for pasture; red top, 
twenty pounds; Johnson grass, one 
bushel; meadow oat grass, twenty-five 
pounds. Our advice to all beginners is 
to prepare a piece of ground and divide 
it in plats, on each one of which sow 
different kinds of,seed, and thus by ex- 
periment learn what will suit your par- 
ticular soil and climate best. As soon as 
the weeds get high enough to cut, mow 
them down, but not very close to the 
ground, and let them lie; do this as often 
as necessary during the first year. 
Don’t attempt to make hay during the 
first year. Mow the weeds, and if any 
of the grass is high enough to be cut, 
very well; but mow for protection to the 
root, not for hay. 





The wide-spread popularity of the 
Pennock Road Machine is causing such 
an influx of trade that the Penna fac- 
tory and the Western Branch at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are enabled to keep pace 
with their orders. The time has come 
when the demand for good machinery 
for constructing and repairing roads 
equals that for the best implements in 
every other line of trade. Considering 
how much of wealth and prosperity our 
country owes to thecondition of its high- 
ways, no inconsiderable thanks are due 
from the public to §. Pennock & Sons 
Co. for their untiring industry in placing 
their valtable machine in every State in 
the land; and the people not slow to rec- 


‘ognize a good thing when they can see 


and test it before buying, are now re- 
warding said firm with hundreds of or- 
ders from cities, counties, townships, 











start is to break the land, sow and drag 
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of fish- 
tion of al 
is not ag 
on which 
structed ¢ 
lies residé 
they desire tf 
this purpose thé 
as German Carp. 
commission are prop 
three varieties for dist 
people of the States who ¢ 
er ponds. The distribution 
application to the State co 
fisheries, who forwards it to the G 
States commissioner, and on the 
rival assists in forwarding them 
plicants in his State. Of these 
varieties there is but little differe 
their quality as food. They are 
nated as mirror, scale, and leather 
In Europe and Asia all these vs 
have been propagated for hundreds 4 
years, and no pond fish in either of those 
countries is more sought after or com- 
mente a higher market price than do 
they. 

They attain both great age and size, 
and in this country should only be plant- 
ed in artificial ponds from which all oth- 
er varieties of fish are rigidly excluded. 
The carp is a vegetable-feeder, and in 
the construction of ponds it is necessary 
to plant around the edges of the pond 
and in the water, water plants, such as 
lilies, flags, cresses, with rice, etc., and 
in summer feed them with lettuce, mel- 
ons, boiled potatoes, etc., using caution 
in not overfeeding, as what is left will 
decay und have a tendency to make the 
water impure. In winter they require 
no food, as they are a hibernating fish, 
the only care necessary being to cut holes 
in the ice to allow the escape of noxious 
gases and the admission of oxygen. The 
proper conditions for a pond for carp 
are: A constant supply of water; the 
pond to be so constructed as to prevent 
overflow, and of sufficient depth for thg 
carp to be below the frost-line in winte 
with ditches running through the centé 
deeper than the under-surface of the 
pond; with asluice to draw off the water. 
protected by two gates—one a tight on 
to shut off the water, and the oth 
a screen gate, so that when the water 
being drawn off the fish can not esea 
The pond should he made dishing to 
the center, in order that in spawni 
time the eggs can be deposited wt 
the water is warmer than ir the body 
the pond. These are the maim points 
be observed by the beginner in carp cu 
ture. As the culturist becomes | mor 
acquainted with the habits of the carp, 
other and new ideas will readily suggest 
themselves that, when carried out, will 
lead to success. If all enemies to\ the 
carp are carefully excluded, and p 
eare taken of it, there is no labor that 
will so well repay cost and time 4s in 
this direction. They will become ob- 
jects of as much interest to the family if 
not more than any other, and be a lux- 
ury atthe table unsurpassed by any of 





the products of the agriculturist. 
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Ehe Shephe 
Officers of the Missouri Wool Gr 
Association. 
President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
county, Mo. 
Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 


owers’ 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; | 

Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; | 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, | 

Plattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, | 


Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and | 


Pedi- 
Harry 


L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and 
MoCullough. 





Mutton for Sheep Dogs. 


EpITOR RURAL WorLpD:—I see by 
your paper that some one is a little off in 
regard to shepherd dogs, as I know by ex- 
perience there is no better food for them 
than mutton. Some will not eat it unless 
cooked, but if they will they will endure 
their work longer and never wear out. | 
have been handling sheep for six years 
and know too what a wolf is. He will 
cut a sheep’s throat in from one to three 
snaps and kill them instantly, but I never 
had a dog that would do so, though I had 
one once that bit them pretty badly. Our 
friend is a little off, or at least would be 
in this country. J 

Sheridan, Montana. 

We have no idea that sheep killing or 
sheep worrying dogs are of those which are 
regularly and properly fed, be the food 
what it may; but are of the vagabond 
kind who like the wolves have to forage 
for all they get. These, having acquired 
a taste for mutton, will kill as quickly as 
a wolf. 


« the 





The Wool Market. 


Messrs. Hallowell & Coburn, of Bos- 
ton, in their circular of May 31st, say: 
The wool market continues dull and 
prices are unsettled and weak. So faras 
we can ascertain there is no improve- 
ment in the woolen goods market, and 
\ until this takes place we can scarcely ex- 
pega change for the better in wool. 
ocks are accumulating in San Fran- 
b and also in Texas, and buyers de- 
i lower prices before making liberal 
nses. A few lots of Texas and 
ern California have been received 
ut no sales of any account have 
en made.. Local buyers have tak- 
siderable wool in Kentucky and 
, and a few mills have bought 
mbing selections, but Eastern 
ave not operated toany extent. 
ls here Lave not been sufficient 
prices. 
but few changes in our quo- 
prices are nominal on most 
. W. C. Houston, Jr. & Co., of 
phia, under same date, report: 
business remains dull, and the 
ghout is conservative. Con- 
s been badly shaken by the re- 
es and it will take some time 
t. The situation, however, is 
or the fears of a panic are 
vy, and this must be followed 
ion that the trade of the 
a sound basis to have stood 
ain. The fact is, that pri- 
fn declining for so long a 
-pan has about been 
saved ug from wide- 
the crash come 
ated there would 
anic such as in 
an evidence 
p itself, do 
ance 


on the range to feef 

City, or by paying 20 cents more p 
head at St. Louis. We can get sheep 
to market for less than the price rail- 
roads would fairly charge under the 
double-deck system. Not desiring to 
stretch the truth in any instance we will 
not say the sheep will arrive sooner, but 
in all probability they will arrive in bet- 
ter condition than if run through from 
Texas on the cars. 

If we had more than 
Texas this question of double-decks 
would not arise now. It would have 
been settled long since, and to-day in- 
stead of railroads being an incumbrance 
to Western Texas enterprise they would 
be assisting the business, as they do emi- 
gration to the state. Sheepmen would 
be encouraged to raise larger and better 
sheep knowing that the outlet was a sure 
thing and charges were at fair paying 
rates. As it is sheep cannot be fattened 
in Texas while it is known thin or aver- 
age sheep must be divided between the 
railroad, feed yards, commission-men 
and stock yards ard the owner, he 
getting the smaller proportion. With 
all talk of fairness, low rates, of un- 
reasonableness on the part of sheep- 
men’s request, the discrimination is evi- 
dent and the more evident the closer the 
subject is examined. 

There are several arrangements which 
will permit removal of the upper deck and 
permit reloading a car with any freights. 
One is now in use on Eastern lines, work- 
ing to satisfaction of all parties. It is 
called the Smith’s Patent Adjustable 
Deck Car, owned by private parties. The 
deck is adjusted by means of'a two-inch 
screw inthe center of each end of the 
deck and worked at the roof by a brake 
wheel key or wrench and is adjusted in 
three minutes. The deck is raised and | 
lowered from center to roof. When | 
down it has the solid support of posts 
along the sides and ends, and when up it 
rests on self-adjusting supports. None 
of the fixtures are in the way or calcu- 
lated to hurt either the heads, bodies or 
feelings of horses, cattle or mules, and 
the additional cost of construction will 
be covered by two trips. It has the en- 
dorsement of railroad men where used, 
and there is no valid reason as yet given 
why it should not bein use in Texas. Let 
the Missouri-Pacific adopt these cars, 
send them to Texas shipping centres, 
and charge only for what these cars will 
haul at the same rates as charged on cat- 
tle pound for pound, and the Missouri- 
Pacifle can rely on the Wool Grower do- 
ing some free advertising for the road, 
and state that the officials are the best 
looking, most accommodating, enter- 
prising, faithful, &c., gentlemen con- 
nected with railroad business in the 
United States or any other country. This 
is no great inducement we know, but it 
will lead to busimess as sheepmen learn 
of the happy Athange. If sheep raisers 
will act;wisely they will make directrep- 


one line out of 


resentations to the railroad authorities | 


stating their grievances and asking a 
remedy. If it cannot be obtained by 
asking once, ask twice; if twice is not ef- 
fective, strengthen the delegation and 
ask again and again. The sheep of Texas 
require an outlet by rail, by double- 
decked system, at fair rates. It is wanted 
at once.— Texas Wool Grower. 


Nonsense About Seeep, 


There is a vast deal of nonsense pub- 
lished in the papers, but on no one sub- 
ject more than on that of feeding sheep. 
Take the following as an instance. One 
editor says he has learned some lessons 
that are valuable, and comes to some con- 
clusions that will probably be questioned 
by old sheep raisers. He claims to have 
learned that in sumnier they want grass 
and plenty of it; that they will live on 
weeds and briers but yield no profit; that 
they required water at least once a day 
and that their worst enemy is dogs. In 
winter he learned that they did not like 
close confinement, and that they were 
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Dn Transportation. 


fould not Texas sheep go to 
in double-decks, as do sheep 
hicago to the East, or at half 
half the car, as they do trom 
ity to St. Louis? The reason 
the Missouri-Pacific is, that 
freights cannot be carried in 

-deck cars, so that double-decks 
nprofitable, and a request to use 

Rem is unreasonable on the part of 
sheepmen. The reasons given by the 
St. Louis and San Francisco road are, 
that the road bed is so badly ballasted, 
and the cars so top-heavy, that a second 
deck of sheep would disarrange the 
equilibrium, upset the cars, smash the 
whole outfit, kill the sheep and end in 
disaster so dire that double-decks are out 
of the question. Besides they are pooled 
and pooled against doing justice to 
sheep transportation. 

Railroad men, commission men, yard 
men, feed men, alike are disposed to con- 
sider sheep raisers are unreasonable, that 
they should quietly submit to the pres- 
ent charges and pay through the nose 
for accommodations they do not receive, 
that they should pay for hauling, feed- 
ing and selling twice what hauling, feed- 
ing and selling is done, that they should 
only ship fat sheep, if they have them, 
as Only fat sheep are profitable, &c, &. 
There is one thing certain, and it is that 
sheepmen pay while others do the talk- 
ing. Out of the amount realized by sale 

he sheep the railroad must be paid, 

feed charges, yardage and com- 
sions are a mortgage on the sheep; 
is the balance the sheepmen get, if 

y, and out of his property he is the 

y one who is likely to get any less 
he expects. He must not be blamed 
for complaining when the injustice 
him isapparent to all butinterested 
bs who must get less if the injustice 

noved. 

oublesdeck system is by no 

n impossibility, nor an unreas- 

ble nequest. Whether now or in the 
Are, whether begun in Texas or in the 

Brthwest, the sheep interest isso ex- 

nsive/ that it will and must, at some- 
me, receive the proper consideration 
railroad companies, and wherever it 
floes Aegin, there the marketable sheep 
will go. At present Texas sheep must 
to Kansas and Nebraska. The local 
ight to Kansas City ie no better than 
from Texas, but the distance and run is 
shorter, making a gr saving in one 
oway or another. en cents per head 
jand muttonsin good fix anywhere 
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fond of a variety offood. His manner of 
eeding was this: At daylight what up- 
prairie hay they would eat clean; at 
water and swale hay; at 11, blue 
d wild prairie hay: at 2 p. m., 
set, more prairie hay; salt 
Boe year he lost a single 
sheep oD nother year he lost 
549 one wih ‘ rentilated pélis. The 
most singular statement is: : 
‘*Weare positive that feeding grain of 
any kind, or dry ptovender of any 
variety, to store sheep ig a positive evil. 


s 
twice 


must be feed often as their digestive or- 
gans are active, but grain has a tendency 
to make sheep unhealthy.” 

What do our eastern flock masters say 
to this? 


Stretches in Sheep. 


—I notice in a late number of your pa- 
per a cure for stretches in sheep from 
Mr. Bell, who says ‘‘give a teaspoonful 
of saltpetre in a half pint oflard.”’ I 
should think such a heavy dose would be 
a sure cure, with a chance to sell some 
pulled wool, if he means to give it all at 
once. We have a flock of over one hun- 
dred. A few of them have had itlightly. 
I have seldom given anything but exer- 
cise. In the flock is one that is much 
subject to it and sometimes has it quite 
severely. Last winterI read of giving 
linseed oil in two-ounce doses. [ tried 
it and had to give two and often three 
doses to give relief. I concluded, if we 
should get many sheep like that one, 
we would have to lay an oil pipe to 
some place where they make it to keep 
up asupply. It seems to me from my 
short experience that a lack of salt will 
cause a sheep to have the stretches, so I 
thought I would try salt as a cure in 
one-ounce doses and it works very well, 
never having given the second dose but 
in one case, and then the tirst one was 
small. We keep common Ashton salt in 
reach of our sheep all he time. I no- 
tice those that go to the salt regular are 
not troubled with the stretches, while 
those that are careless are quite apt to 
havea touch after some straw has been 
thrown in for bedding. They all like to 
eat some of it. One difference between 
that and our hay is that the hay is salted 
lightly and of course is much greener. 

J. W. Pitts, Chester, N. Y., Jan. 21st, 
1884, in the Orange Co., Farmer. 





—Despite the constant attention which 
is called to the value of sheep, not only 
as improvers of the land, but as profita- 
ble farm animals for wool and mutton, 
there are many farms who have never 
raised or kept a single sheep, though 
their farms are adapted to raising 
sheep largely and profitably. Why this 
is we cannot image, for facts and figures 
can be had by the score to prove the 
profitableness of sheep-breeding, if nec- 
essary, and about the only drawback in 
many localities is the loss occasioned by 
thedogs. Many a rough, worn-out or 
neglected farm might be ae is up rap- 
idly and be made paying land by breed- 
ing sheep thereon, as the manure from 
the sheep is one of the most enriching 
of manures, and is evealy and finely dis- 
tributed. Of course they maynot do 
this without being fed something beside 
what they can get in the fields, yet this 
additional food works to the profit of the 
breeder in two ways—it not only insures 
good and profitable growth of flesh and 
wool, but it makes the manure richer 


| ting forth the value of a certain egg in-| 


y | ferredto, dated at Fort 0 ar g, 
| but arked at New_CenCoru, 


The stomach of a sheep ‘is- small. FheyT 


eS vuen, as b. ex- 

perigfice are gained, the flo¢Ks can be| 

gradually increased by purchase, though | 

a natural increase from a small flock of| 

sheep is by no means inconsiderable if | 
properly managed and cared for as they 
should be. Like any other kind of 
| stock, they must have good care and food 

| to secure the greatest of profit. 
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Sr. Lours,{Mo., May 20th, 1884. | 
Editor American Poultry Journal. 

Dear Sir: ITenclose you anarticle from | 
this morning’s Globe-Democrat. This | 
party (Johnson) gave a glowing account | 
of his success with the ‘*Common-Sense”’ | 
(Bain’s) Incubator. It was written, no} 
}doubt, by J. M. Bain himself. It is a} 

fraud and should be exposed. I bit, my- | 
self, to the extent of $2 fora paper-back | 
| book of 32 pages, giving me the same in- | 
formation on ‘How to Build an Incuba-| 
tor’’ that I received a week ago for two 
cents. Yourstruly, C. C. CUSHING, 

Here is the article from.Globe-Demo- 
crat: 

A BOGUS ADVERTISEMENT. 

ForT Scott, Kan., May 29,—Mails 
bring into the post office here large num- 
bers of letters addressed to L. L. John- 
son, Fort Scott, Kan., in response to an 
advertisement appearing in many East- 
ern, Canadian and Southern papers pur- 
porting to be a letter from Johnson, set- 





Poultry Hard. | 








cubator. The information is furnished | 
by the Postmaster that there is not now, 
and never has been, any such person as 
L. L. Johnson in this city, and any state- 
ments in reference to egg hatchers or 
egg incubators, purporting to have been 
written from here by said Johnson are 
fictitious and fraudulent.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
REMARKS: 


Bain had the cheek to send one of his 
bogus letters, dated Fort Scott, Kan., but 
mailed at New Concord, Ohio, tous with 
request to publish it, but we saw that it 
was another dodge of this swindler to get 
free advertising, and put it into the 
waste basket. ain is continually send- 
ing out these letters, written by himself, 
doubtless, to all agricultural papers, and 
‘agricultural editors’’ of weeklies, who, 
in their ignorance of poultry matters, 
snap at them as ‘‘valuable”’ (?) informa- 
tion, publish them, and thus give the 
fraud thousands of dollars’ worth of free 
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| Smother them. 
| fill themselves with honey, then pick up | 





advertising, and are the means of many 
poor people being swindled out of money 
they can ill afford to lose. It is about 
time for agricultural papers and weekly 
newspapers to leave poultry matters en- 
tirely alone, or else employ an editor for 
their poultry department who is posted, 
and will not become a party to the 
schemes of such swindlers as Bain, and 
others like him. We think the post- 
master at New Concord, Ohio, is a party 
or partner in Bain’s little game, and the 
| government should look a little into his 
| transactions. We wrote him a letter of 
inquiry over a year ago about Bain, and 
others wao sre engineering the same 
swindle, and received a very curt letter 
in reply, that would lead one to believe 
that Bain and the North American Poul- 
try Association and Poultry Advertiser 
were the greatest institutions in Amer- 
ica. 

Another of Bain’s schemes is to en- 
deavor to get the confidence (and money) 
of those who are not posted, to lead peo- 
ple to believe that there isa great Poul- 
try Association called the North Amer- 
ican Poultry Association, and that it is 
located in Ohio. The object is to make 
those who know no better think itis the 
American Poultry Association. We 
think most of the readers of the Journal 
are too intelligent and well posted to be 
caught by this scoundrel’s tricks, but 
there may besome who will be induced 
to send him money, so we publish this 
warning that no one need lose a cent, if 
they heed what is written above. 

The above from the American Poultry 
Journal just about fills the bill. The 
RURAL WORLD received the circular re- 
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Poultry Notes. 


‘ BREEDING TURKEYS.—The common 
practice of breeding only from second 
brood turkeys, and those that are not fit 
to kill at New Year’s, is a very short- 
sighted policy. In nothing will a good 
selection pay better than in breeding 
this noble bird. In the wild state, where 
‘the survival of the fittest’ is the rule, 
goblers weighing forty pounds are not 
infrequent, and some are upon record 
weighing even fifty pounds. The pre- 
vailing custom of breeding from the 
smallest and cheapest, keeps our mar- 
kets full of birds that do not weigh more 
than eight or ten pounds, dressed, 


LicE In Hen Hovses.—This simple 
remedy or preventive is said to prove 
effectual in keeping these pests out of hen 
houses: Take a pan or iron pot, place it 
in the hen house and pour into it at least 
one pound of sulphur. Be careful not to 
inhale the fumes. Close all the windows 
and doors and let the lice enjoy the at- 
mosphere for about two hours. Then 
air the house and give ita good coat of 
whitewash, not forgetting the rousts. 
Change the nests and you will find your- 
self rid of these pests. 


—Keep the poultry quarters clean and 
half the battle against disease is won. 
Many costly fowl houses fail to keep 
healthy their inmates, principally be- 
cause of the absence of thorough ventil- 
ation. More eggs for the table and less 
pork and beefsteak is a good rule for the 
hot weather. There is not much waste 
matter about eggs. Instead of fencing 
in the garden fence in your hens. Eye 
enlightened farmer needs a hen yard, 
and the best one is an orchard of liberal 
size. Green food of some kind is abso- 
lutely essential. Without this the fowls 
will not do well. Better not try to raise 
chickens at all than to neglect them; 
they cannot be cared for too well, as 
nothing can or will repay yourcare any 
better. Itis bestto make your mating 
wisely and knowingly in the beginning; 
therefore buy a standard and mate your 
fowls properly. In selecting eggs for 
setting use only those that are of fair 
size and well formed. They should be 
from strong, vigorous hens, and from 
yards that have few hens with the male, 
Celd rains are injurious to fowls. A few 
hours r rain, sleet or snow, will put 
them back fdays and sometimes weeks 
from laying, besides the danger of get- 


« 
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How to Make a Few Stands ot Bees § 
the Family Table. 


Mr. J. D. Rusk, in the Oregon 
Enterprise, says: 

**Procure some movable frame hiv4 
and be sure you pick out the kind o 
hiye you like to handle—one that is con- 
venient to manipulate your bees in dur- 
ing swarming time. To prepare your 
frames for transferring make some splints 
to go crosswise of the frame and with | 
inch wire nails tack two on one | 
one on the other, two on the} 
opposite side. Tools to transfer with 
will amount to about these. One smok- 
er, a hammer, one or more pans, one 
bucket of water to keep your hands} 
clean, some rotton hard wood to burn | 
in smoker, one cold-chisel to cut the 
nails in the old hive, or an old hacthet 
will answer. Now as this lesson is to 
the novice, I would say—put on a bee 
veil and a pair of rubber gloves. Place | 
your board or bench by the bees, set | 


|} your hive on one end of the bench, the 


to the bees. Now smoke the | 
not too much, or you will 
Let them have time to} 


one 
bees 


next 
but 


the hive and lay its side on the bench 
open to the new hive. If you have a 
board long enough, lay a sack or two on | 
it, lay the combs on, as you take them 
out, brush off the adhering bees into 
the new hive with a feather duster or 
wisp broom. Cutthe combs so as to fit | 
snugly in your clamp frames. Place 
your two movable cleats or splints and | 
tack fast the two ends and hang it in the | 
hive. By the time you can get two or 
three combs in, the bees will begin to 
cluster. Keep a good lookout for the 
queen that she does not get mashed be- 
tween the combs, or fall on the ground 
and get tramped upon and killed. If 
the combs are straight you may get 
enough combs to fill one body of your 
hive, and if you get more, put in the 
upper story of the hive and fiil out with 
foundation. Keep them well supplied 
with foundation, as this is a great help to 
them in making honey. I prefer usin 
the full size sheets of foundation to fil 
the frames to within one-halfinch of the 
end and bottom bars. Then yuur combs 
are true and easy to handle either large 
or small. When the bees have mended 
the transfer comb you may take the 
splints off. Bees cared for in this way 
will usually give two or three times as 
much comb or extracted honey as they 
will in the old way of handling them. 
I have taken honey to the amount of 
several dollars worth, from a few stands 
kept in this way, which required but 
little more labor to produce, than does 
an empty box in the old way. You will 
work diligently to care for cows and 
horses, sheep and hogs, while the bees 
are not given achance to take care of 
the delicious sweets of nature that go to 
waste about your premises year after 
year. 








The Temper of the Italian Bee. 


—When I first came to this country, 
eight years ago, I found there was a pre- 
vailing belief among those who kept a 
few bees, that the Italians were a very 
cross kind of bees. Many would say to 
me, **Oh, I would like the Italians, but 
they are so dreadfully cross I cannot do 
anything with them.” But I soon 
found out why it was so. A certain 
bee-keeper had, some years before, 
bought one Italian queen, and from that 
one he had raised queens and bees, and 
had probably raised but very few, if any, 
strictly pure queens, but had sold many 
hybrids for Italians. Some of the pur- 
chasers yet claiming they had the Itas 
lians, when in reality their bees haye 
scarcely a trace of the Italian blood left. 
An experienced bee-keeper will say 
that the hybrids are much worse to 
sting than either the Italians or the 
blacks, in their purity. 

Last summer [| built a picket fence 
around my apiary of eight hives, and in 
doing so it was necessary to work in 
front of four hives of pure Italians, with- 
in two feet of them, and in doing all the 
“work to complete the fence, I do not 
know that asingle bee molested me; but 
one hive of hybrids that was ten or fif- 
teen feet away, was so annoying to me, 
that 1 had to light my smoker and give 
them a good smoking before they would 
letsme alone. This trait I have always 
noticed about the Italians, that they 
may be set near the garden path or any 
gate or door, and persons can pass and 
repass, or do any necessary work near 
them, and not be stung at all, where 
they would be many times by either 
blacks or hybrids. 

For this reason alone I consider the 
Italians far the preferable bees to keep, 
even if they do cost some more to start 
with.—A. A. F., in Farm and Fireside. 





Moving Bees. 


—Bees fly for their stores a mile or 
two, and in times of scarcity five miles 
may be reckoned as within the limits of 
their pasturage. After a bee has fixed 
his locality, he starts out in the mornin 
and never stops to take the points. If 
you have moved his hive about a yard 
or so, he will soon find it out, but if you 
have moved it a mile, half a mile, or 
quarter of a mile, all of a sudden, he will 
never find it out, as he invariably re- 
turns to his old locality, On reaching 
there and finding his hive gone, he is 
lost and is helpless, and will never find 
itagain. People imagine that they can 
move their hives anywhere and every- 
where, and new hands move their hives 
together at the approach of winter that 
they may better protect them with straw. 
All goes very well until we have a fine, 
warm day. Then the bees start out fora 
fly, and return to their hives just as they 
have been doing all summer. They fly 
about, get into the wrong hives, get 
stung, the whole apiary becomes mixed 
up, a general melee ¢nsues, which ends 
in almost total destruction. ‘ 

Moving hives during the working sea- 
son will cause a loss of more or less bees 
as well as honey. Natural swarms 
should remain where put up, as they de- 
pend very much on the surrounding ob- 
jects in taking their points. Several 
hives can be moved successfully if we 
maintain their position in the apiary, 
and carefully preserve their respective 
positions with reference to each other. 
Where the new position is outside the 
radius of flight—that is, about two miles, 
they can be moved at any time. If bees 
are sent long distances, they must be 
furnished with old tough combs, other- 
wise no combs at all,as newly made 
combs on unwired foundation are nice 
to look at, but surely will break down 
in transit, and combs and bees at the end 
of the journey will be found to consist 
of one smothering mass of moving in- 
sects that survive but afew hours after 
arrival. 








-‘Buchu-Paiba,”’ 


Quick, complete cure, all- annoying 
Kidney, Bladder and Urinary Diseases. 














in Kansas, where the sheep can be sold 


and more valuable. Even poor farmers 


ting cold or, becoming roupy. 


$1. Druggists. 


| or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. 





Chaff. 
he rich remain indifferent to 


yr, the gulf between them will 
en. 


asked a Sunday school teach 
of Sir John Moore do you 
boy was thoughtful for a 
en replied, “Few and short 
rs we said!” 

Confidence.—There is no ar- 
so richly deserves the entire con- 
. Of the community as Brown’s Bron- 
cial Trocl Those suffering from Asth 
matic and Bronchial Diseases, Coughs and 

Colds, should try them. Price 2% cents. 


1€s, 


“One bottle brought me rest,’ was the en- | 


dorsement of a patent medicine. The suffer- 
er explained to an inquirer that he broke the 
bottle among the secret, black, and midnight 
cats of the back yard, and slept peacefully 
for the rest of the night! 

Mary Ellen Chase (name not in directory or 
“Men of our Time’’) gives assurance that 
there will be three woman to one man in 
heaven, 
cannot but see that this is not the sort of talk 


| which will move her sex Zionward. 


The half was never told of the wonderful | 


powers and virtues of that best of all medi- 
cines, Kidney- Wort. 
proved. Its cures are numberless 
record of (supposed) incurable cases that 
have yielded to its influence, is astonishing. 
It you have trouble with your Kidneys, Liver 


or Bowels, if you suffer from Constipation | 


and Piles, if you are a victim of Rheumatism 
You will find 
it the remedy you need. 

“Lay off your overcoat or you won't feel it 
when you go out,” said the landlord of a 
Western inn to a guest who was sitting by the 
fire. “That’s what I’m afraid of,” returned 
the man. “The last time I was here I laid off 
my overcoat ; I didn’t feel it when I went out, 
and I haven't felt it since!” 

‘When you are my age, my dear,” said Sir 
Walter Scott to his daughter Anna, who had 
called something vulgar not in his opinion 
deserving the stigma, “you will thank God 
that nothing that is worth having is com- 
mon.” His life preached the lesson more 
eloquently than the touching words,—London 
Spectator. 

There is a wealthy brewer in Montreal who 
built a church, and inscribed on it,—“This 
church was erected by Thomas Molson, at his 
sole expense. Hebrews xXx. Some of the 
McGill College wags got a ladder one night, 
and altered the inscription so as to make it 
read, ‘This church was erected by Thomas 
Molson, at his soul’s expense, He brews XX!” 
—New York Post. 








DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's TonicSyrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AGUE 
| Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER. 

ENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of shert or long stand- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
ip’smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has Yeen checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartio 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonio, a single dose of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. * 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for imptrities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR.IJOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Priactyal OMice, 821 Main St... LOVISVITLE, FY. 





PLEMING MANUFAOT’G C0.’S 


Boss 
RoatGrader: Leveler 


Absolutely THE BEST Road Grader and 
Leveler in use; 


HAS AN EASY DRAFT, 


Will Do the Work of 8 or 10 Teams 


WITH DUMP SCRAPERS 
AND LEAVES a IN BETTER CON. 


ON. 


Goo d Agnts ates Send for Catalogues 
ree. 


FLEMING MANUF’G CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








we WILi Sena you a watch orachai 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C.0.D.,to lv, 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned e 
our expense, @ manufacture a 
watches and save you 30 pe 
Cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free 


Everr Watcn Wannanten. Adprxss 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ’ 
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| Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor 
| mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
| important that remedial agents should be at 
| hand to be used in an emergency, when wé 
| are made to feel the excruciating agonies of 
pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 
|} Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 
| liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


If Mary Ellen will stop to think she | 


| Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 


Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


It has been tried and | 
and the 


CURES CHOLERA! 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, 


| “PAIN-KILLER” 


| Was used with such wonderful success that it 
|}is considered 
| Complaints. 
| years’ Constant Use in all countries. 
WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, | 
| Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
| sects, and Sealds. Those suffering from | 
| Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- | 
| itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives | 
| them relief when no other remedy will. In 
sections of the country where 
FEVER AND AGUE 


| Prevails, there is no remedy heldin greater 

esteem. Persons traveling should keep it | 

by them, | 
ag SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant, | 


209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- | 
ments received and highest market prices | 
obtained for 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. | 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE | 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- | 


ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire, 





Will 
late 
and BESTORE THE HEAL 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. Dys- | 
pepsia. Want of Appetite, Ine | 

digestion, Lack of Strength, 

and Tired Feelingabsolutely 

cured. Bones, muscles and 
nerves receive new force. | 

Enlivens the mind and 

supplies Brain Power. 

Suffering from complaints 

FE their sex will 

find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 

speedy cure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion. 

requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 

to the popularity of the original. Do not exe 

periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S 0 
REVS Es: 
GRIPE, SiCKEN OR LEAVE 


LIVER PILLS cate sexitrtn 


TRS ad ARN ROMEO HD SOA 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills, No medicine should 
be taken without firet Cleansige the Stomach and 
Bowels with a dose of HART LIVER PILLS. 
Sample dose Sent Free on appfation by postal, 
Send your address to The Dr=Marter Med.Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., for our “DR: . 
Full of strange and useful information ¥ree., 


urifythe BLOOD, regu- 
Tver and KEDNEYS) | 





LY ANTI.CONSTIPATION 
PILL IN THE WORLD. 





A FNS 


an unfailing cure for all Bowel | 
It has stood the test of Forty 


LINI- | 


| the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute. 


| shows proof of its advance, 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, | 


Spring | ¢ 


|g 








ArkansiN 


FRUIT LAND 


FOR SALE ! 


20 Acres of Unimproved Land 
3 Miles From Little Rock, f 
ELEVATED LOCATION. 


Beautiful Place for Orchard or Vinyard. 


For Price Address, 
M. A. WALLACE, 
Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


TURKISH BATh 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locus 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p, m.! 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m, 
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32 PRIVATE LUSPENSAR 
ul 
So 4 1cAGO 
by the State of Illinels, for the s sel 
8 ly eure of Private, Nervome aad Di 
Uffice Hours—9 to dand7to 8 Sundays, 20 to 12 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific cons! 
San Frang 
has confin 


jal, 
te 


well known fact that for 15 years he 


| study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, 


advantages that few as. Dr. LUCAS addresses kit 
larly to those who have already placed themselves undd 
ignorant advertising charlatans, fom whom they h 

in fact, have done them more i 


benefits, and who. 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, 
By a combination 


reat curative power, Dr. L has s© arranged 
immediate relief, but 


that it will afford not onl y 
YOUNG MEN Who are suffering fror 


effects of youthful indi: 
nal Weakness), among others showing come of the f 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotene 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, E 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dall and Loss of Brill 
Kye, Aversion to Society, Despoadency, Pimples o 
oes of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. You m 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the |: 
not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending 
endowed with genius, has per: d his 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its 
Remember, that ** Procrastination is the Thief of Time,’ 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly 

ds your ailment, and who alone will knew your cas 
2 


chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- | oo 


ek the mirror for proof to sub 
rol the arm of Fate, or had 
d not appeal to you more sincerely 


he diction ¢ 


We 
Man, think of t 


0 
| tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading secey 


anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much c 
Is of a loving father, and remember what you are 
eD 


« of Pri 
and lost; so embrace the opportunity and proc 
onger. If you claim w be a mao, act your part manly, 
ole yourself with the thought that Nature will help 
ac you not only fan the fla: ult Nature agd 


er, “large oaks from little 
are prematurely old, as a result of e. 


DDLE AGED M 


resto 
foi 
views letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines pad 


| notto excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description 


given, butone personal interview in all cases preferred, Ad 
Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 S, Clark St. c 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Ongonic, N 
and Boop Disgasesthan any other Physician in 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 
Nervous Prostration, Debility, Men 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and oth 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Pa 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with ui 
success, on lutvst scientific principles. Safely, Pr, 
Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce sol 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimnes 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, phys 
aversion to the society of females, confusiem of 
rendering Marriage improper or unh 
ermaneatiy cured, Pamphlet (86 pages)on the 
m sealed envelope, freeto any ress, Consu 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly tal 
len costs nothing, Office Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m 


A Positive Written Gua 


| givem in every curable case; where doubt exi 








Is the only eral purposes Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Wet Work Witheut Bagbs. It will turn dogs, pi 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the m ici 
without iajuryto either fence or stock. tis just the fence 
for farms, gurdens kk ranges and railroads, and v ry 
neat for Lawne, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Cover: 
with rust prod! paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 
It» Boards or Barbed in every respect. 
We sek for it o fiir trial, knowing it will wear itself 

The ade of wrought- 


Stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the cit 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express ¢€ 
Pamphlets, English or Germ, 
, 


scribing above diseases, in malg 


260 Pages, 


Elegant cloth and gilt bin 
or currency, Over fifty w, 
story, true tolife; artic 
may marry, who not, w 
decay, effects of celibacy 
may beincreased, the 
more, Those married 
read it. It ought to b 
under lock and key. 
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we also make ae and 
SelM-Opening also 

Beat ‘Wire 

} and Post Auger. Alse manufac- 

ture Bussell’s exeellent Wind Engines for 

pamp water, or geared engines for grindin 

and other light work, For prices and particulars as 

hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 

SEDBGWICK REOS. Mf’rs. Richmond. ind, 
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‘Ties the best buetiee pnd uses least twine. 
Has all of Appleby’s latest improvements. 
Easily managed and light on team. 


Finest piece of machinery ever invented. 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy. 
wequires little attention to keep in order. 
Makes bend eee, = f and pleasant. 
Every purchaser fally satisfied. 

Receives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 


Choking pape with PACKER TRIP, 
Handles bad and good grain alike. 
Only Binder using DouBLz Packer Trrp. 
Is strongly built and practical in working. 
Can be run without expert help. 
Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 
Call on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes- 
timonial Circular to the Manufacturers, 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











NORTHERN 
PACIFIC R. R. 


In Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon,. 
he Northern Pacific country is 
the newest region open for settlement, BUT THE RICH 
EST IN NATURAL RESOURCES. Its exceptionally fer- 
tile soil, well watered surface, fine wheat and farming 
lands, best of cattle grounds, large bodies of timber, 
rich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
waters, and grand commercial opportunities are the 
chief attractions which invite a large population. 
iy 10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN HALF of 
all the Public Lands disposed of in 1883 
were in the Northern Pacific country. Send for maps 
and publications describing the railroad lands and the 
country, They are sent FREE. 
Address CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn. 
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(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment fn this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through 
the Ru RAL WORL D.1) 





Piums and Curculios. 


Dust the trees with lime while the dew 
is on, and smoke them in calm evenings. 
many already stung, May 26th. 

Jarring the trees and catching them in 

a sheet, then burning them, is the surest 
eaig but it is seldom done. 

S. M. 
Potato Bugs. 

Now is the time to look after the early 
potato tops, as the striped fellows may 
get a start brfore they are noticed. 
This day (May 22) I saw the first ones 
for years, on this place. Did not sup- 
pose there was one in these parts any 
more. A little trouble at first will save 
a great deal, and perhaps the crop after- 
wards. 5. M 





Laying Down Grape Vines in the Fall. 


For even the hardiest varieties, 
satisfied that it would be a benefit to cut 


them loose from the trellise and let them 
lay down. In every instance through 


my vineyard just now, I notice that 
those canes which lay on the 
during the winter, are freshest, 


bearing the most blossom buncnes. 


and 


- M. 





Frozen Grape Vines. 


George Rosenhohn, of Tipton, tells me 
his Cynthiana vines are killed to the 
ground, while his Norton’s are but little 
injured. Here at Bluffton it is just the 
reverse. The Nortons are badly cut 
down, while the Cynthanas are nearly 
sound and promise a fair crop. The 
Nortons are on a level piece ’of land 
some 300 feet higher than the Cynthi- 
anas, which are on an eastern slope. 
This may have had some influence, how- 
ever. S. M. 





Top Grafting. 


Where this has been done the past 
spring, the side shoots should be at- 
tended to as they grow out; so as not to 
rob the graft. It is not best, however, to 
rub them all off, but let afew grow and 
pinch them back when about six inches 
long; otherwise the grafts will be forced 
into too rapid a growth, which are lia- 
ble to be broken off by storms. Even 
the grafts may be pinched at the tips 
when they have grown a foot or so. 
This will often induce a graft to bear the 
following year, a thing “often desirable 
when a new variety. 

S. QUILLER. 


Rust on Strawberry Foliage. 


But afew days ago I wrote that the 
disease was a stranger to me; but this 
day my eyes were opened to it with a 
startler. T'wo varieties only, however, 
seem to be seriously affected. Walter, a 
yariety that I expected something good 
from, is the worst. Another fine large 
verry, a seedling of Cumberland Tri- 
umph. These are the only ones so far. 
To-morrow morning I intend to dust 
them well with sulphur and lime, and if 
it don’t come off, will dig them out and 
burn them, as it may be re” 

S. M. 





















May 22nd. 





The Strawberries. 


Yow is our time to take notes on this 
cellent fruit, so that memory need not 
e depended upon entirely. 
The size, color, quality, flavor, texture 
pnd productiveness ; all these points are 
yorth noticing; also, which stand wet 
weather best after ripe before rotting. 
The shipping quality is an important 
feature when marketing is the object. 
One thing is sure, we do not need any 
larger varieties than we now have. 
Quality and firmness along with pro- 
ductiveness is the main thing. 
That quantity and shipping qualities 
/have heretofore been the main thing in 
‘view is certain, at the expense of quali- 
ty. How long this will be the case one 
cannot tell. Ss. M 





















































EDITOR RURAL WorRLp: [sent you 
by express this afternoon, a box of Long- 
fellow strawberries, grown in matted 
rows, second crop, with no fertilizer or 
culture whatever this spring, and grown 
where people tried to make me believe 
two years ago, that strawberries would 
not grow. [ have four acres of them 
looking splendid, which, with a few 
showers, will make 150 bushels to the 
acre. H. SCHNELL. 

Glasgow, Mo. 

The box of berries came to hand in 
first rate condition. Were perhaps gath- 
ered a little early, but the fruit were 
large and highly colored, of fine flavor 
when fully ripe, a good shipping berry, 
and a credit to the man that produced 
them. 


















Epitor RurAL Wortp: Noticing 
your correspondent’s letter from Spring- 
field, Mo., relative to the failure of the 
apple crop in that section, [ immediately 
addressed a Jetter to the leading nurs- 
eryman of Springfield, and quote from 
fis letter as follows: ‘Some varieties 
have dropped badly, but not enough to 
reduce the crop. It is the opinion of 
most fruit growers here, that it only 
saves costof thinning. The Ben Davis, 
as usual, will yield a full crop. Hunts- 
manis also very full. In fact, the pros- 
pect is good ‘for a full crop of fine ap- 

les.”’ 

“4 I believe this authority to be reliable, 
mai that on further examination it will 
be discovered that while the crop is no 
where as heavy as it was two years ago 
in some sections, that in the aggregate it 
will be the largest crop of apples ever 
raised in the United States. 

Favorable reports reach us from our 
canvassers from Michigan and Arkansas, 
and from Maine to Kansas. ‘ 

PLUMMER FRUIT EVAPORATOR CO. 

Leavenworth, Kas. 

















































Varieties of Strawberries, 


The season now nearly over, has de- 
veloped a good deal pertaining to varie- 
ties that cannot fail to interest every 
shipper and grower. The acreage now 
levoted to berry culture, the capital in- 
vested, and the growing importance of 
the industry, gives greater prominence 
han ever to the much agitated subject of 
sarieties. We do not propose in this ar- 
\cle to name or favor any variety to the 
xelusion of others, but wish to call the 
nttention of growers to a few facts or 
eatures arising in connection with the 
abors of the past few weeks. 

We wish to inquire if the Wilson's ~ 
any, cultivated in St. Louis county, 
jentical with the Wilson grown in ise 
ansas or Tennessee? We areanxious to 
sarn whether the Crescent seedling, cul- 
‘vated in Missouri, is the same in ‘all re- 
sects as that grown in the other States, 
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| been 
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I thought I commenced in time, but find | 


during that time, from his own fields, | 
upwards of 400 cases of berries, which 


| receipts from this vic inity, 
| apprised of its inferiority. 
| interests 


Ssesteee 








see and elsewhere? 


same 
| ence in quality and condition of fruit, the | 
| bearing qualities, etc., 


| vation and other influences, 
| With the 
| influences, the fruit would be identical | The 


|} in all respects. 


We will point to a few facts that serve | 
One | 


to shake our belief in this theory: 
of the leading and most intelligent grow- 
ers of Arkansas, has been in this city the 


past two or three weeks, studying every | the strawberry. 
He has received | boring 


phase of the business. 


netted him a very small sum. 
compares his fruit, its condition, 
with that coming from other sections, 
especially with a “large majority of the 
he is forcibly 
He has large | 
at stake, and he reviews the 
whole subject most impartially. He has 
out among the St. Loms County 
growers for several days, studying how 
they have become so successful in fi'ling 
this market every year with such fine 


fruit, that it not only captures all the 
| local trade, but can also be safely shipped 
|} a thousand miles in any direction. 


[ am | 








and whether the Downing of this vicini- | streaks 4 
| ty is the same as that grown in Tennes-| bord 
We know that the; with 
average reader will proclaim them the | the crqwn of the plant ‘later in July 0 
all over, and attribute the differ- |e 









ow. 


early In August, which soon hatches. 
The small (caterpillar burrows into the 


to the soil culti- heart of the plant and remains in one of 
and that | the chambers during the winter, occupy- 
same soil, care, and climatic |ing one of the silky cases referred to. 


channels formed by this larva 
through the crown and larger roots of 
the plant, soon cause it to wither and 
die, or if it survives, to send up weak- 
ened and almost barren shoots. ‘This 


| insect does nor limit its depredations to 


When he, 
etc., | 
| there seems to be no way 
destroy this pest, except by digging up | 


The larva is also found | 

into the tender twigs of the | 

peach tree, and killing the perennial | 
buds. As to remedies for this insect, 


dusting the plants with air-slaked lime | 
or with soot has been recommended, but | 
thoroughly to 


| the strawberry plants, burning them and 


planting afresh. The larve are subject 
to the atts icks of parasites, which doubt- 
less materially limit their increase.— 
American Cultivator. 

—_— 


The Great Peach Crop.—The Outlook of the 
Yield Along the Delaware 
Peninsula. 


SMyRNa, DEL., June 1.—Beyond the 


| Thesoil, mode of treatment, and every-| fact that the ¢ rop of peaches on the pen- 
| thing essential to success, has been duly | insula will be very much larger this year 


considered, and comparisons instituted. 
At first glance he felt assured that the 
Wilson—both plant and fruit—though | 
similar, were not the same as that grown 
in Arkansas, and the more he investigat- 
ed, the more he became convinced that 
they did not have the same Wilson. 
With this conviction, he has purchased 
sufficient plants, to make, as early as 
practical, a complete change on his 
premises. 

The Crescents grown in this State, of- 
fered here during the season, were unfit 
to ship any distance—at least shippers so 
regarded them, and the experience of re- 
ceivers led them to the same conclusion. 
Tennessee, especially Gadsden and vi- 
cinity, is enamored of the Crescent, 
claims good shipping qualities for it, 
and has not only shipped it by express, 
but also by freight, to distant markets, 
very successfully. We know of one ship- 
ment of Crescents made by freight from 
Humboldt, Tenn., to a commission house 
here, and though on the road four days, 
arrived in splendid order, and sold at 
first class prices for that day—to the sur- 
prise of the receiver, who was wholly un- 
prepared forsuch a result. Shipments of 
the same variety have also been made to 
New York, from the same place, very 
successfully. 

Again, we know that the Downing has 
not.in this State at least, much claims or 
the public for its shipping qualities, and 
in this city is regarded as safe for short 
trips only. Nas hville, Tenn., where 
berry growing is conducted very exten- 
sively ‘and quite successfully too, and for 
many years, the Downing is the berry, 
and is grown to the exclusion of most 
other varieties—three-fourths of the 
acreage, so we are informed, being de- 
voted to that variety. It 1s shipped to 
Cincinnati, their leading market, very 
freely, and to many other and more dis- 
tant cities. 

With a view more particularly of get- 
ting an opinion or expression from ex- 
perienced and interested parties, we have 
written the foregoing, believing it to be 
a feature ripe for discussion, if not for 
action. We shall be glad to hear from 
our horticultural friends on the subject. 





The Qualifications of a Horticulturist. 

The Rural Home says, in referring to 
the many who have engaged in horticul- 
tural pursuits because of the success of 
the few, and who have failed chiefly be- 
cause they were not qualified for the bus- 
iness: 

‘“*As we have repeatedly said, horticul- 
ture is a more intricate, perplexing pur- 
suit than agriculture, because the horti- 
culturist must cultivate a much greater 
variety of plants and those that are more 
delicate, tender and more susceptible to 
unfavorable influences of climate, soil, 
diseases and insect enemies. The man 
who would succeed in growing fruits and 
vegetables for market must carefully 
study the nature of many species and 
varieties and learn the specific treatment 
required by all, in every kind of season, 
wet or dry, cold or hot, early or late. He 
must be a man never satisfied with half 
doing his work, must give everything he 
takes hold of high, thorough, intensive 
culture, from selection of plants, trans- 
planting, all through until no more can 
be done with advantage. And when he 
has succeeded in growing a fine crop of 
fruit, he must know how to get the most 
money possible out of it. 

‘*We occasionally hear of a man grow- 
ing 500 bushels of onions to an acre, or 
500 bushels of green peas, or 250 bushels 
of strawberries, or 150 of raspberries, but 
we may be sure he has ommited noth- 
ing in the way of fertilizing, culture or 
protection that would promote the 

rowth of plants, vegetables or fruits. 

Ve once knew a plantation of a few 

acres of Triomph d’ Grand strawberries 
that yielded 250 bushels of fruit per acre, 
but the soil was a rich loam, had been 
dug up deep in digging out stones; rich- 
ly manured; cultivated frequently, all 
weeds, runners or aught that would rob 
the fruits, removed, and while the fruit 
was growing it received frequent spray- 
ing with nitrate and potash solutions. 

‘*Tt is a common remark that the ex- 
pert horticulturist will make the most 
money in those seasons when there are 
most obstacles to be overcome, for then, 
while the ordinary cultivator will suc- 
cumb to the obstacles, making the horti- 
cultural products scarce and high, the 
expert will overcome the obstacles and 
command high prices for his products. 
He will watch the weather in winter, 
and if the winter proves unusually se- 
vere, will increase the protection. He 
will be on the watch at all times for de- 
structive insects, and employ means to 
limit or diminish their effects. If sev- 
ery drouth ensues, he will do all it is 
possible to do to counteract its effects, 
either by stirring the soil frequently, or 
by mulching. If his trees, plants, vines 
or fruits are suffering from disease, he 
Will study its nature, learn and apply the 
remedies. There is a wide field for em- 
ployment of first-rate talent in growing 
fruits and vegetables for market.” 





Strawberry Root Borer. 

E. T. M., is informed that the insect of 
which he complains is the strawberry 
root borer. When occurring in great 
numbers this insect is very injurious, 
playing sad havoe with the strawberry 
plants. The boreris a small caterpillar, 
nearly half an inch long, and of a red- 
dish pink color, fading into dull yellow 
on the second and third segments. On 
each segment there are a few shining 
reddish dots, from every one of which 
arises a single, fine, yellowish hair. 
Early in June, says William Saunders, 
the cs uterpillar, when mature, ch: unges to 
asmall. reddish brown chrysalis, either 
within one of the cavities excavated in 
the crown, or among decayed leaves or 
rubbish about the surfs uce, from which 
the moth escapes early in July. The 
moth is very small, of a dark gray color, 
with a fey blackish brown spots and 
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than for nine years, it is practically im- 
possible to approximate the yield with 
reasonable certainty. In every town of 
the peach belt basket factories, little and 
big, are going up, and in a week the 
basket industry, which is always contin- 
gent upon a good crop, will be fairly un- 
der way. 

Estimates at this early date are apt to 
fall beyond the limit, and it will not be 
unti! about the last of June that even the 
most experienced judges can figure with- 
ina million baskets of the actual quan- 
tity. In a few days the fruit will begin 
to drop from the trees. This dropping 
will continue, more or less continuously, 
for several weeks. The cause of this is 
not understood. Some growers insist 
that it is to be attributed to the state of 
the atmosphere, while others are of the 
belief that a minute insect is the respon- 
sible party. However this may be, it is 
pretty well established as a fact that the 
colder the weather and the heavier laden 
the trees the greater the drop. It is cal- 
culated that two million baskets are thus 
sometimes lost. 

APPEARANCE OF THE ORCHARDS, 

There is no doubt, from the appearance 
of the orchards at this time, that there 
are now fully 10,000,000 baskets of 
peaches upon the trees, and if no more 
than 2,000,000 baskets fall to the ground, 
which does not seem at all likely, con- 
sidering the fine size and healthy color 
of the fruit, there will ‘remain to mature 
and be gathered for shipment about 
8,000,000 baskets. Thisis the estimate 
made by large growers in this section. 
Farther up the State, around Middle- 
town, the figures are ‘placed at 7,000,- 
000 baskets, while down in the lower 
part of Kent county, Del., they are not 
counting up more than 6, 000, 000 baskets. 

Seven million baskets of peach- 
es in 1884 would have been equiv- 
alent to 11,000,000 baskets in 1875, be- 
cause tn that yearthe acreage was much 
larger, whereas the actual yield was less 
than that now expected. ‘The year 1875 
saw the Penminsnla one vast orchard, to 
the exclusion of almost every other 
fruit. Even grain was forced to give 
way. New Castle county itself grew 
more peaches than the entire State did 
two years ago, and every spare cent that 
the farmer had he invested in young trees. 
It was a dear experience for New “Castle 
county. From 1875 until 1880 the or- 
chard were unproductive. Hundreds of 
farmers became bankrupt, and the situa- 
tion of this class was really serious. 
Then the reaction set in, and thousands 
upon thousands of trees were torn up by 
the roots, and their places supplied by 
and grain and more reliable crops. This 
year there are hardly 50,000trees in the 
county, and the yield for shipment will 
be trifling. The bulk of the fruit will 
come from Kent county and Sussex 
county, and from Kent and Queen Anne 
counties on the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land. 

THE PEACH BELT. 

Every 3 year the peach beltshifts its po- 
sition. Many years ago it was confined 
to Kent county, Delaware, and to Queen 
Anne’s county, Maryland. Then it was 
expanded, until it embraced a portion of 
Sussex and New Castle counties, and a 
portion of Kent, in Maryland, and of 
Talbot county. For several years the 
yield in Talbot county has been slightly 
decreasing, and, with the crop almost 
entirely extinct, the productive belt ex- 
tends this year across the peninsula from 
bay to bay, reaching to Middletown on 
the north and to Harrington on the 
south. It is a singular fact, that while 
the trees in the localities in the belt bor- 
dering on the Delaware, are heavily lad- 
en, those in low lands along the Chesa- 
peake are but lightly freighted. ‘This is 
due to the character of the soil, which, 
in Talbot, is too heavy for the succesful 
culture of the peach. 

A peculiar feature of the outlook this 
year, is the fact that the fruit is so even- 
ly distributed. What is true of one lo- 
cality is equally true of another. No 
section has been unfortunate. All have 
shared alike. It usually happens that, 
while the crop will be heavy at one place 
it will be light at another, and it is. in- 
deed, seldom that the yield is, to any 
extent, uniform. So far-as known, there 
will be more yellow peaches, in propor- 
tion, than for several years. 

The frosts of Wednesday and Thursday 
nights were general and extended ail 
over the peninsula, being, however, 
more severe in the upper portion. The 
fact that the fruit experienced no dam- 
age whatever from the frost is regarded 
as an indication of its healthy condition 
and affords the strongest grounds for 
the confident predictions which one 
hears on every hand of a phenomenal 
crop. ‘There are no fears of more frost. 
‘The weather has greatly moderated and 
with the change of the moon, the farmer, 
arguing from agricultural traditions of 
long standing, expects a long lease of 
auspicious weather. 


Crop of Delaware Peaches. 
—The following figures will give some 


idea of the fruit consumed in this 
country, and of the magnitude of the 
trade. The statement has reference 


only to the peach crop of the Delaware 
Peninsula. The Wilmington, Del., 
Every Evening has obtained ‘the informa- 
tion from the various transportation 
lines doing business there, which shows in 
detail the amount of the peach shipment of 
the past season. The number of baskets 
carried to market by these lines was 3,- 
603,705. The quantity consumed for 

canning, drying and evaporating and for 
home use is estimated at from 1,000,000 
or 1,500,000 baskets, making a total erop 
of about 5,000,090 baskets! 

When it is considered that this is only 
the estimate of one kind of fruit, and the 
production of a small section of the 
country, we may judge of the vast 
amounts realized from the séle of the en- 





tire fruit crop of the whole country. 
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Sets rd e profit there is in apples: 
cared for, Decomes the most valuable 
part of the farm. One acre of land set 
with trees thirty feet apart each way, 
will contain about fifty trees. If these 
trees are well cared for, in ten years they 
will be worth ten dollars each or 3500 per 
acre. Ten acres of such orchard would 
be worth $5,000. The apples which had 
been produced during the first ten years, 
ought to be sufficient to pay all the cost 
of care andculture. Then there remains 
an increase in the value of the farm of 
35,000—a handsome increase in property 
to be made in ten years. Besides, a far- 
| mer having such an orchard would be in 
position to » do a profitable business in or- 
|charding. During the next five years 
these trees ought’ to average at least a 
barrel of fruit each per year, and per- 
| he aps there would be two barrels each. 
| But at only one barrel each there world 
be fifty barrels per acre, or tive hundre 
barrels on the ten acres, which at two 
dollars per barrel would be $1,000 per | 
year as the income from the orchard. 
Such an addition to the income of almost 
any New England farm, would place the | 
owner’s financial affairs in a very satis- 
factory condition. After the trees had | 
attained the size of fifteen years, the 
yield per tree would be likely to average 
from two to four barrels per year or from 
one hundred to two hundred barre!s per 
acre, or from one thousand to two thou- | 
sand barrels per year from the ten acres, 
affording a more substantial income than 
the average merchant or professional | 
man obtains. Such results are attaina- | 
ble on any good fruit farm where the | 
soil is suitable and the location favora- | 
ble. If some of the young men who are | 
uneasy and want to get away from the | 
farm, because farming does not pay very | 
well, would set themselves resolutely at | 
work to start a good orchard, they would | 
soon bring the revenues of the farm into 
satisfactory condition. 
Numerous instances of profitable or- | 
chards might be cited, but a few will} 
suffice. A farmer in V assalboro’, Me.., | 
in 1848, broke up a piece of pasture land 
containing one and five-eighths acres, | 
and planted it to potatoes and corn. 
the spring of 1849 he set it to apple trees, 
setting 140 on the piece. During the six 
or seven years following, the land was 
alternately planted and sown to grain, 
then seeded to clover, and subsequently 
pastured with sheep. In 1863, fourteen 
years from setting, he sold 106 barrels of 
apples for $266; in 1864 50 barrels sold 
for $162; in 1865, sixteen years from 
setting. he sold 104 barrels for $616; and 
in 1866 he sold 160 barrels for $667; each 
year reserving six or eight barrels for 
family use not included in the above. No 
other use to which he could have put the 
land would have returned so large an in- 
come. Inthe report of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1867, there 
is an account of an orchard near Cuyler- 
ville, in which the crop on seven acres 
was 2200 barrels, which sold for $6600, 
or nearly $1000 per acre. Itis also stat- | 
ed that the product of eighty trees in| 
Alexander, N. Y., in 1865, growing on 
three ac res, was 1050 bushels, which sold | 
for $1575, and the fruit from thirty-three 
Northern Spy trees in Middlebury, N. 
: yielded 160 bushels; one Bi aldwin 
tree in Perry, N. Y., yielded 42 bushels. 

















Horticultural Notes. 

Professor Satterlee’s ‘Planting a Nut 
Grove’ should be learned by heart by all 
farmers living where black walnuts 
hickory, chestnut and butternut trees 
can grow. If itis as easy as he says— 
and he is as truthful as he is tall—every 
farmer boy and girl should have a yearly 
fill of all the pleasures of nut gathering. 
In many sections of the country there 
is a boy for each nut produced—which is 
bad for both the boys and the trees. I 
went thirty miles one day with a load of 
other boys to gather chestnuts, and was 
rewarded with a small portion of the six 
quarts—the total gathering for the day. 
Let us plant nuts, and, in ten years, 
gather from roadside and fieldside the 
fruits of such labors. The children will 
watch the trees grow and bless the hands 
which plants them. 

—A. C. Hammond reported to the 
Warsaw (Ill.) Horticultural society some 
weeks ago, that in this- very unproduc- 
tive season the apple crop through the 
West has been largely ruined by ixsects. 
Trees or orchards of Ben Davis have 
crops varying from almost nothing to 
nearly the usual amount. This sort, 
however, takes the lead in productive- 
ness, the average being from one-third 
to half acrop. Willow-twig, Jonathan, 
and Roman stem produce something. 
Many standard winter sorts have tailed 
almost entirely. Among the early ones, 
red astrachan, golden sweet, and sops of 
wine have done best, the others yielding 
nothing. Many trees were killed by the 


cold winter of 1880 and 1881, winggap 
and Rawle’s janet suffering the st. 
Among the insects are borers oth 


kinds), codling moth, canker worm and 
curculio, which have badly injured the 
trees or fruit. All of this shows that to 
have good and profitable orchards, con- 
stant care is essential in avoiding these 
disasters, as well as in selecting the sorts 
which are most certain and reliable. 
Orchards will not take care of them- 
selves, and they sometimes fail under 
the best management. 


SLAUGHTER OF INSECTS.—J. DeBarth 
Shorb thinks he has discovered a remedy 
for the phylloxera, red scale bug and 
the enemy that attacks silk worms. He 

has filed a cayeat at the Patent Office for 
a patent to his invention, which consists 
of along glass cylinder filled with bi- 
chloride of mercury, which is inverted 
on the end of a root of the vine or tree 






Land set with apple trees and well! 


VOLUNTARILY 


Ayer’s Sa 






By People: who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


WARREN LELAND, New York: 
is no medicine in the world 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” 
of Rheumatism.} 


Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, 
South Hampton, N. B.: 
SARSAPARILLA has made 
me.” 


“There 
equal to 
(Cured by it 


Central 
“AYER’S SAR- 
a new man of 
[Cured by it of General Debility.] 

JOHN J. RYAN, Athletic B. B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘“AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.” [Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.] 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
enjoy better health th: un ever before, due 
solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
La.” fOured by it of Carbuncles and 
Debility.} 


NATHAN S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.) 


MILTON Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would ree omme nd above all others 
as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia.} 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: 


“My system seemed s saturated with Serof- | 
ula, but AYER’s SARSAPARILLA cured | 
me.’ 









| 


Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir 


impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of aw rong manner of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 


living. 


one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analyti 
Sold by all ate ; price $1; six bottles for $5. 



















PRAISE. 


ACCORDED TO 


rsaparilla 





HON. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Mass.: 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 
aration that seems to do me any real, 
lasting good.” [Cured by it of Blood 
Impurities.} 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“A YER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
told good. Nothing else has been so effi- 
cacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine } 
Ailments.] } 

FRANK M. Grirrin, Long Point, Texas: 
“Has worked like a charm; no me dicine 


| 
could have accomplished more. {His 
child cured by AYER’s SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.] 
| 

Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 


can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
to all afflicted.” [Her son cured by it of 
Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 
Internal Fever.] 


GEO. ANDREWS, Lovell, Mass.: “No } 
doubt whatever that I owe my recovery | 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Salt Rheum.]} : 


HENRY J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a perfect 
blood purifier.” [Cured by it of long 
standing and severe Scrofulous Hu- 
mors.] 


Mrs. LORENZO 8. RUGGLES, Auburn, 
Me.: “AYER’s SARS APARILLA has prove d 
its superiority to all others.” [Cured by 
it of Feminine Weaknesses.]} r 


to” spring from, or are intensified by, 


gives tone and vigor 


cal Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 





AGENTS WANTED For 


a Pictorial Cyclopedia of Farm, n, Garden, 

Jovers all these subjects exhaustively. Just issued. 
pat A model of arrangement for every-day use, 
supers Colored Charts. 
SIVE and SUPERBLY 
PERIAM, 


TH 


Household, 


Covers exhaustively Ev 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY n 

author of that wonderfully successful sta 
Stock and Complete Stock Doctor.”” The new wo 


Grand Chance for Agents. N D THOMPS 


For description and terms, address 


eer" i 


HOMIE AND FARM MANUAL.” 


ry cys A al, Medical and Social Information. 
ENTS—virtuall y 11 volumes in | 
OG © A res, Practical Engravings, (O 
ERY SUBJECT Of HOMK interest. The most COMPREHEN- 
ARM book ever published. By Pror. JonaTHan 
undard book, "ne Pictorial Cyclopedia of Live 
rk is a fit companion volume to all Cog ae ks. 


ON & CO., Publishers, .. Suw°¥dt 


NEW YouE- Ciry. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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5000 SECOND-HAND SYRUP BARRELS * 


FOR SALE. | 


In 
HENRY 


good condition. 


For p 


STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. | 


| Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansa 


articulars apply at once to 








THE GREAT C ULIFORNTA INSEC 
EXTERMINATING WONDER! 


A California production. 

insect pests of the Household, Fie!d, 

Garden. Conservatory, etc., ete. Ha 

and anima! life. $100 will be pai 

“Buhach” fails to kill. For sale by Dr roggists ong « 
— ACH PRODUC ING « 





Sure death to all 


vp 4 





Ore hard, 
rmless to human 
d for any insect 
roo are everywhere. 
» Patonteos and Manuf actuary r3 

49 Cedar St, 


S:nd for pamphlet. 
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nee A. 


te Wark ob > 









toe oo % sali 


NORETHS os 


@ CENTENNIAL®@ 


0% SEE D 134 


CATALOGUE 


’ COMPANION.’’ 








he article 


if 


PRICE? costing fifteen 
Ewenty t imes the price. This 
Greate Guide for Garden and Fa 
we mail a copy, and on ord f 


TH & SONS, 


G 10 CENTS. NTS. The moe rhe most ¢ complete and brilliantly embellished Seed Catalogue ever 


r Seed wi 







under Glass is worth 


e pub 
To all sending us TEN Cc Ben NTs in starups, 
1 give credit for t amount. Address 


Seed Crowers, Look Box, Phila,Pa, 


on Market DEED ork 
NE HUNDREDT 
rm. 


| and the Minin 
Summer to all 
st—W 


| Two Trains « Pay) St.Louis & Kansas 


| 3c. MeMU LLIN, 
| Pre at, 


| Chi UO 
JAMES CHARLT\ N , General Passenger and 





| THREE @REAT. CITIES 
> —SCBICAGO <- = 


LINKED TOGETHER BY ‘THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RB. R. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE FROM ST. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINT}: WEST IN 
Kansas, Colorado, New Me oRIOO aes, 
Arizona, Nebraska, 

The Great Excursion Route to al 
Districts oft 



































Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 
ountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 


5 y 
| California, Oregon, ete. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO ard ALL POINTS WO WORTH and EAS 


——AND 
Jacksonville, Pekin, pee Louisian 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


as 


NO CHANGE OF CARS | } St. Louis. and | Chics 


OF ANY CLase BETWEEN 


Union Segets {a at St. Louis, St. Louis, 
ansas City and Chicago. 

No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS between 
Bt. Louis and Kansas City, and 8t. Louis and Chica 
Meals equal to those served in any First Class Ho 1, 


On cfnest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
without change, and free of ext a oletin ws = 
PULLY ALACE SLEEPING C. ARS the finest, best 
~— safest In use anywhere; 4 via“ CHICAGO & ALTON 
ae pe’ Time Tables, Rates, and all information, . 


= H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Depart 

217 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ Hoa; 

Cc. H. Ck 





CREAT 


URLINGES, 
ROUTE 


GOING WES 
| prixcre AL LINE from CHICAGO, P 

ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and L 
DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atch 


Omaha and Denver with tarough trains fg 
= RANCISCO and all points n the Great We 
GOING NORTH Bnd SOUTH 
Solid Trains of elegant Da—&\Coaches a 
Palace ing Cars are ruff™@daily fe 
Loui inibal, Quine . 
Cedar Rapids and Albert I 
apolis; Parlor Cars eat 
St. Louis and Peoria. 
tween St. Louis and ‘nes: 
Denver. Itis also the o 
St, Louis, Minneapolis anc 
Through Tickets via this 
coupon ticket offices in the 
T. J. POTTER, 












-P. & Gen. - Mnmagers 
¢, LEMMON 


Ticket Agent. 
1112 N. FourtH 8T.,. ST 


Cc. 
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QMEO 
VETER RSS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, ity! DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTR 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Hamphreye’ Homeo- 
vathic voteessery Specifics have been used by 
reeders, Livery Stable and 

ailroads, ¥ Plapa pernrerse 
Coal Mine C epeuian Trav odromes 
and Menageries, and others » t— ng stock, 
with perfect su success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (330 pp.) 
sent tree by Inail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

amphiets sent free on application. 

HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York, 


Mie DEBILITY 


‘ Vital Weakness and Pro: 
FOPA Thi over- Ay 


HUMPHR is vediealhy 
and promptly 
Been in use 20 OME 
—is the bo foe, 
Lremed 


No, by it. 
ful e $1 CIFIG or No, 3 ‘and 
lai cel bl - powder: for $5. fen nt post- -free on re- 

ol reys’ Homeo. Med. Gos 
ts Catalogue tree) LOO Bune sete 
TREES in unlimited quantities 
* and at the lowest prices. y. 
SIZE STOCKY EVERGREENS, of three or four 
leading native varieties, from two to six feet high, 


at one-half the price onarge d by others. Cata- | 
logue free. Address +EO. PINNE 


Y, 
“amines Bay, Wis. 
EERLY AMBER and} 


EARLY HYBRID ( CANE SEED, 


300 bushels of the Early Pees: and 25 bush- 





EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS. 


and FOREST TREE 











infected, which root is cut off and in- 
serted in the mouth of the cylinder. The 

root absorbs the liquid, which is carried 
upward in the veins of the tree, coming | 


If this discovery proves effectual in prac- 
tice, without kiliing the tree or vine, or | 
injuring the fruit, it will be a marvel- | 
ous discovery. and will be of immense | 
advantage to the State of California and 
the whole fruit growing world. We 
hope the experiment, which is now be- 
ing trted in San Gabriel, will be carried 
forward with the closest care and obser- 

vation as to details, till the whole truth 
is known in the matter. Mr. Shorb, we 
believe, is experimenting with a solution 
of carbolic acid in the same manner. His 
method is ingenious and novel and we 
trust willresult successfully.—Los Angeles 
Herald. 





Mother Swan's Worm Syrup. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathar- 
»: for feverishness, restlessness, worms, 
25c. 


tic 
constipation. 











HILL’S 


HAIR & WHISKER 
DYE, 


Black or Brown. 
Sold by sil druggists 
at 5c. CO. N. CRIT- 
TENTON, Proprie- 
tor, 116 Fulton st.N. ¥. 








| be from 10 days to two weeks earlier.than the 


out through the pores of the bark | 
and leaves, killing the larve of 
the insect pests mentioned above. 


The Best & Cheapest | 


els of Early Hybrid for sale. The Hybrid seed 
has been tested two years and has proved to 


Amber. Price for Hybrid 20 cts per pound. 
Amber, a riety pureand weighs 60 ths. per bu., 
10¢ per lb. or $4.00 per bush. C. J. REYNOLDS, 
Corning, New York. 





A GOOD BARGAIN is Offered in the 


‘SUCAR FACTORY 


At Kinsley, Edwards Co., Kansas. 
| Address J. BENNYWORTH. 





Psy BRIGHTWATER Apple, the Iron-Clad of 
First ever offered for sale. Supply not large. 

Wi rite postal for descriptive circular, prices, etc.! It 

| is fully tested. Is of superior pea and has borne 

continuously since 1875. 
Or. : EO. Lt K 








A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


IN THE FRUIT BU SINESS. 


E. T. HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Miepahaiots 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Agents | for the sale of the 
“BOSS” FERTILIZER. 











Fishing Nets, 
FISHING TACKLE, 


Trammell, and = a Nets alwa: 0 
hand. Send for ice List oe 


| Sopeane — 
refore 
| eantion the pub- 


H catlonsut having 


|be 

with 
‘ 4 ese vilanous 
ompounds, eld 1 
for pure genuine 
» nd) one refill'n 
| Lemen s with tae 

tions, 










18 MADE 


Sm. Louis Wy) 


sT. Low 



















Establish 





0. & F. OHENOT, 





,S5.0O 


Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO %0 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 





All interested in Bees or 
Honey should se 4 


Addre 
ENNAN, Brightwater, Ark. 


Colenten 
piaries. at once for <i for Sale 
Frice-iist gra 1 Catal Fue. of Br. UEENS. 
and AP a PALE I AN de ‘ itisfaction 
Quarantend. 


LAR ASH ev Naf, ints Ki: > LIL 


SORGHUM STRAINER 


For Juice and Molasses. Tne best ever in- 
vented. For description address, 
B. F. ENGLE, Annapolis, Ind. 


Lock Be 








6000, cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal 
loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 
roads, kchoois and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


FARM 





m.James River, Va.,in a North 
vn settlement. MIlus. circular 
ree. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont,Va 


| 









Any one sending six subscribers and 
39.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


|  GOLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
extra ng an $8.0 of 


pieces and needles, oil | 5 


sual outfit of #2 pieces with mow 
ee a pertect, tr 
eee 

te light running. 
50 for machines ho 
ter We wil fae ours hg dg 

s = before rary 3 by addre 

—_— » ave ade ressing 
& CO.. a Pate g $33 » Chicago, Ils. 
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ode! eon 
Machines only 


Including an $8.00set of 


"Singer's 







: Santee: ie ans an 





_@EO. F 


No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Mo. | 





‘P.M. KE! & q 
Commission Merehants, 


‘916 N. Third St., ST. LO 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
We offer to abipnsce 16 years experien 

| promptness, and the best location in the 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. 























(The largest ex- 
usively Retail Store 
America) offer to 










































rampart of the United 
‘States, at St. Louis 
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When I say cure 1 d 
time and then have the 
1 have made the dise 
SICKNESS a iife-o 
the worst cases. 
ed now receivin ng 

Free Bottle of my 1 
Office, It Pert 
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POLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
8Y NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 

ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
@pace; reduction on large or long time adver- 
tisements. 

“Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
00 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers ‘vill find the RURAL WORLR one 
of the best ady »rtising mediums of its class in 
She country. Tis is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertisfag patrons have used it for 
more than a qua*ter of a century, which is the 


highest possible -ecommendation of its value 
@8 an advertisin : medium. 


MR ODRESSES. 


Worman J. Colman has accepted invi- 
tations to deliver addresses at the follow- 
ing places and times: 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Mississippi, 
une 18th, Annual Address at Commence- 
ent Exercises of College. 
GREGGSVILLE, Ills., June 
The Creamery.” 









































































12th, 


ure of Horticulture.” 
Omana, Nebraska, Sep. 5th, Aunual 
Address at the Nebraska State Fair. 





G. Blaine of Maine was 
President on the 4th ballot, and John 
Logan of Illinois for Vice President. 


WE have received from W. J. Beal, 


s of the nineteenth session of 
»gical Society held at Phila- 
s the address delivered and 
Ssions which followed, and as 
beautiful steel plate engraving of 
P. Wilder. 





DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION meet- 
J at Lake Mills, Jan. 16th last, 
following days. 
e contribution to our dairy literature, 


langed. : 





Wer have read many letters descriptive 
the late meeting of the Missouri Press 


ssue. In a gossipy, chatty letter, she 
nop only described the meeting, but 
spe 

Seoleren: conveying to her read- 

pnly an idea of the meeting, but 
iant little city in which it was 

The people of Springfield will ap- 

hate her effort, we are very sure. 


WORTH,DOING WELL. 
ri is 
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cited of her, she must 
good aud strong, so 
successful. Much 
itten of her resources 

opment, of the en- 
ple and the capacity of 
st all this may be true, 
, it will require much, 
intelligent labor, both 
cal, to make of the busi- 
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Vest are not nat- 
shiftless, or slip- 
ba communicated 
some years ago 
ppointed to visit 
e its resources 
Ba Mprain of 
merican 
planning 
pplica- 







































































Fources.”” 
prejudice, 
, Shall we, 


failing in the 
nd grain and 
not in changing 
evolutionize our 
p were once lack- 
nethods, plan; 
1 the corners 
r “grand re- 
fris was done, 
he foundation 
and future great- 
ro be? brought into 
e world in a depart- 
y to us, but one for 
ovided all the ele- 
ndance; richer, in- 
State in the Union, 
methods of trans- 
st markets for all we 


done that all that 
ccomplished? How 
e our farms for pas- 
, that they may last 
wee enewal and give us 
Andance? GH what foundation 
e build our herds, what blood in- 
nto them that when we begin to 
cream to the factory they shall 
ge from seven to fourteen pounds a 
k on the same food and with the same 
and attention we now make three? 
y shall we build our barns that every 
sible convenienee and labor-saving 
liance may be made available; that 
stock may not waste the best food we 
give them in sustaining the natural 
but be able to utilize it toour ad- 
e and give the best results at the 
he food supplied? 

but not least, how shall we 
eameries, that when erected, 
stand be adapted not only 
bities of to-day, but for at 
hor fifteergyears tocome? This 
mportant consideration, for it in- 
es the expenditure of money now, 
A for the coming years if we plan not 
ell. Our plans must not be laid for to- 
fay, Our capacity not for to-morrow, tor 
he infant’s clothing never would, or 
‘could, fit the man. Where we find one 



























ten years we will find fifty; hence our 
buildin must have room, be well- 
planned, erected with the best of skill 
and material, and supplied with ma- 








nd of a capacity to utilize all the cream 
he surrounding country can possibly 








y, and the end is not yet. 

me straight, O worthy master! 

h and strong, a goodly vessel, 

1 laugh at all disaster, 

wave and whirlwind wrestle.’’ 

wered : 

we will launc 
goodly, ang 
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and staunch, 
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CHICAGO, June 18th, before National | 
Association of Nurserymen, on ‘lhe Fu- | 


AT the National Republican Conven- | 
tion held in Chicago last week James | 
nominated for | 


etary, a copy of the report of the) 


-s Sept. 12th and 14th, 1883. | 


e under obilgations to D. W. 
ecretary, for a copy of the| 
YUAL REPORT OF THE WIs- 


It isa very val- | 


eautifully gotten up and admirably | 


bsociation, but find none to do the sub- | 
ect justice as does that by our own fair) 
orrespondent, Idyll, on page 190 of this | 


d the whole subject with the | 


become the great dairy | 


man now devoted to dairy farming, in| 


chinery of the latest approved patterns, | 


For to-morrow shall not be as 





FLORIDA. 
ge Culture, Lemons, Pine Apples, and 
her Fruits—Stock Raising—Hogs 


| 

| Oran 
| Ot 
| Boom and Lake-Side Homes—Cases of 
| Health Regained—La Fayette’s Princely 
| Domafn. 

(Correspondence RURAL WORLD. ] 

There is a wide difference of opinion 
j}about orange culture, as about many 
other things. One man chooses ham- 
| mock land for his orange trees; another 
prefers pine forest. Some cultivators of 
experience plant the trees wider and 
| wider, giving them now over thirty feet; 
| others allow them only fifteen feet, so 
| that they may shade each other and the 
| ground, and obstruct a free circulation of 
wintry blasts. Some raise groves from 
| seeds of sweet oranges, believing this to 
}be much the best way; while others 
| plant the vigorous stocks of sour oranges, 
| and insert into them the “buds” of 
| Sweet trees,—as being a speedier way to 
| obtain fruit, at least. Some prune care- 
|fully and continually; others condemn 
| the use of the knife altogether, leaving 
| the trees to grow according to nature; 
|and they quote their authority from an 
old custom insome of the Meditterranean 
countries. 

For fertilizers, some eagerly search 
agricultural chemistry to find scientific 
kinds; others apply cotton seed simply. 
One very successful grower is suspected 
by his neighbors, of burying satfish un- 
| der his trees, since his grove is on a fresh 
lagoon, which abounds in these (and 
other kinds of) fish, and his hooks are 
always setting. Another catches and 
| buries any highland grezing turtles, 
| called gophers, which he detects depre- 

dating upon his young field crops. It 
|has been ascertained that hot strong 
stable manure is injurious. Wood ashes 
and other mild fertilizers spread on the 
surface, are good. This tree abounds 
more than any others in surface roots, 
besides having a deep tap root like a pine 
| tree. 

Mr. H. Legler (who lived many years 
in Sicily) has informed his new acquain- 
tance here, of the practice there, of irri- 
gating energetically; the water is poured 
into little trenches dug around, just out- 
| side of the reach of the roots. One man 
| buried billets of oak beneath his trees, as 
|a fertilizer. Sheep folding is supposed 
to be good. Some give the ground up 
wholly to the trees; some plant it with 
cotton until they begin to bear, as draw- 
| ing less from the soil than some other 
| crops, while also it shades the surface 
| well, andits cultivation keeps the ground 
clean. 

Broadcasting common field peas is an 

approved green manure. In one noted 
young grove, all the garden and field 
|crops common to this region, except 
| Sugar cane, were planted. Sugar cane 
litter from the mills, which has rotted 
some months, is a favorite mulch with 
old Floridians. 
Oranges ripen in the fall, and will hang 
| on the trees until they are gathered or 
|dry up; whence two valuable advan- 
| tages. First, the work of gathering and 
| hauling them is in cool weather; and 
secondly, if the market should be dull 
| one month, they may be let hang on the 
trees until another, and so on. One of 
the largest crops in Polk county is just 
being marketed, the fruit having hung 
on the trees all the win‘er. 

There is a great disparity in the quali. 
ty of the fruit, as in that of apples, ete. 
Too many are sold as sweet, which real- 
ly are but sub-acid. Here, then, is a 
task for earnest, progressive cultivators, 
namely, to propagate better kinds. En- 
thusiasts have indiscreetly rushed into 
the business, according to the number of 
trees or acres, negligent of the quality of 
the fruit. What would be the result of 
such indiscriminate planting of peaches 
or apples? 

Orange trees will stand severer cold 
than is generally supposed, provided the 
sap is down, and the ground is dry and 
clean: they will then withstand cold suf- 
| ficient to make ice a half an inch thick. 
| The\lower the latitude, and hence the 
| longer the summer, the more growing 

time will trees have in the year, of course. 
This is one advantage claimed for Sovth 
Florida. Another is, the fruit may be 
allowed to remain on the trees with less 
danger from cold. Orange trees are 
very longlived, and with age they seem 
to acquire strength to resist cold. Many 
of the old groves of upper Florida were 
killed to the ground repeatedly while 
young —at length the roots became strong 
enough to put forth trees which resisted 
the frosts. In the late very cold weather 
in this country, trees and young plants 
were generally affected according to their 
size. 

Colonel Gary, a prominent lawyer of 
Ocala,—who has nevertheless invested in 
orange lands freely, and has observed 
the fruit culture carefully,—emphatical- 
ly enjoins, ‘‘ Do not take too much pains 
with orange trees.”’ 

Cultivation of young trees should cease 
several weeks before frost,so that they 
may become somewhat dormant. Con- 
tinued plowing keeps them growing and 
tender; and besides, fresh plowed ground 
will attract frost. Some trees and nur- 
series were injured here the past winter. 
through having been indiscreetly worked 
too late, their owners impatiently hoping 
to push them in their growth. 
| Itseems that cold spells fall upon the 
;county in an eccentric. unaccountable 
manner, like rains. Some years ago the 
famous county of Orange was severely 
|punished by cold, while this county 
escaped; and now the tables are turned. 
| Hoar frost has fallen in latitude 28, when 

there was none in 30. Fine bearing 
orange trees are very profitable. I know 
a little cluster of a dozen and a half 
; Which yields several hundred dollars a 
| year, besides a supply for the hospitable 
|family. The average yield of the Speer 
| grove near Sanford, is a thousand dollars 
| per acre. To see one of these splendid 
|; evergreens in full bloom, and inhale the 
| delicious fragrance, is one of Florida’s 
| best sensations. 

| But, as it would not do for the teaus 
to run all the time after one belle, or 
family of belles, however beautiful, so it 
would be improper for our horticulturists 
to continue such exclusive attention to 
| Oranges as they have been paying. 
Lemons ought to have a share of it. 
They are much more easily hurt than the 
others, but it is worth while to raise a 
dozen or so, at each home, even though 
it should be necessary to shelter them 
some weeks, in mid-winter. This fruit 
is exceedingly wholesome, as well as 
profitable. 

It need not take several years to rear 
an orange grove to bearing, as it once 
did; for nurseries have been multiplied 
until young trees from three to five years 
| old may be bought to plant; and from 
| such, groves have begun to yield fruit 

the third year. In many families, little 
children are taught to save the seeds of 
the oranges they eat. and plant them. 

In the northern counties of the State, 
| the Le Conte pear is receiving consider- 
| ble attention, many believing that it will 
be as profitable as oranges. lt is a mar- 
vel of rapid growth, and is free from 
** blight.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Too— | 
Five Hours a Day Instead of Ten—Land | 


SIGNAL Or¥ 
WASHINGTON, Jt 
EpiTor RuRAL WoRLD: During the 
of May the temperature was 
generally below the average for the 






ie « 
S84. j 


| month 





| month, except at stations onthe Atlan- | 


| tic cvast, south of Boston, and on the 


Pacific coast, north of San Francisco; it | 


was from 4° to5° belowin Texas, the 


lower Missouri and Central Mississippi | 


valleys, and 1> below the mean in the 
lake region and New Engiand. The 
temperature was 1° above the average 
for the month in the middle States, and 
from 1° to 2° above the average in the 
south Atlantic States; on the north 
Pacific coast the average was more than 
3° above the average. The raintall has 
been slightly in excess of the average for 
May in the Ohio valley, the lower lake 
region, the east Gulf States and Southern 
California; the rainfall has been heavy 
in the west Gulf States, where the ex- 
cess above the average ranges is 3 to 
inches, in New England the excess above 
the average is nearly two inches. The 
greatest deficiency in rainfall occurred in 
Florida, where there was 21-2 inches 
less than the usual amountfor May. In 
the grain region of the Northwest there 
has been from 1 to 2 inches less than the 
usual amount of rainfall during the 
month of May, and in the same regions 
it averaged about 2° colder than the 
mean temperature. In the middle and 
south Atlantic States the rainfall was 
about 1-2 inch less than the average; it 
was also 1-2inch less than the average 
on the central Pacific coast, and 1 inch 
below the average on the north Pacific 
coast. 

No damaging frosts occurred south of 
the 18th parallel. Light frosts occurred 
in the extreme Northwest and the Mis- 
souri Valley on the 2d and l4th, and 
severe frosts occurred in the northern 
portions of New England and the middle 
Atlantic States and near Lakes Ontario, 
Erie aud Huron on the 29th, which will 
probably prove injurious to fruit. 

J. H. WEBER, 
Sergeant U.S. Signal Corps. 
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THE CREAMERY AT LEWISTOWN, MO. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I notice that 
you are speaking in many parts of this 
State and in MDllinois on ‘Dairy and 
Creamery Farming’’ and that through 
your admirable paper, the RURAL 
WORLD, you are urging the same with 
all the powers of voice and pen, and this 
suggests that you will be glad to hear of 
what we are doing in old Lewis. 

We are just completing a creamery 
here, built by J. J. Smith, of Browns- 
ville, Mo., and [am glad tosay he has 
fulfilled the terms of his contract to the 
letter. We furnished the ground, and he 
erected the building, 32x44 and twelve 
feet high; ice house, 28x32 and fourteen 
feet high, with stone wall 2 1-2 feet above 
ground, and equipped it with the neces- 
sary implements and machinery for 
$3650. 

The stockholders are well pleased with 
the manner in which the work has been 
done. W. T. H. 

Lewistown, Mo. 





Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


Members and friends will please bear 
in mind that our Summer Meeting at 
the College of Agriculture, Minneapolis, 
is close at hand, and save their best 
Strawberries, Roses, Early Vegetables, 
ete., for exhibition. The fixing of the 
date is left to the gardeners, florists and 
fruit-growers at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; and as soon 
as they report, the programs and pre- 
mium lists will be sent out. The meet- 
ing will probably be about the 25th of 
this month, and last two days. 

OLIVER GibBs. Jr., Secretary. 





The Creature not Greater Than the Creator. 


Itis in the case of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, against the city of San 
Francisco. 

Chief Justice Waite, in delivering the 
opinion, asserted that the company was, 
‘from the moment of its creation subject 
to the legislative power of alteration, 
and, if deemed expedient, of absolute 
extinguishment as a corporate body.” 

A ‘Sa very Daniel 







inviolable rights 
h they obey or not, 
enience, that they had 
not much ground left to stand on. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
made a series of rulings which clearly 
establishes the right of the State to re- 
strain and regulate the corporations 
which owe their life to the grants of the 
State. The State Courts are now in all 
cases as free from corporate influences as 
to make their declarations equally radical. 
But the affirmation, and re-aflirmation 
of the principle in the United States Su- 
preme Court places it beyond dispute, 
and its universal acknowledgment is only 
a — of time, if all true Patrons 
and patriots will but stand firm in the 
lesser battles yet to be fought. 

With the right of the Legislature to 
reform, amend or abolish all corporate 
abuses so clearly established, the only 
question left is as to the measures which 
will best protect and serve the public in- 
terests. 

The principle involved in this last case 
was the claim of the corporation, that in 
granting its charter, the State entered 
into an inviolable contract. Upon this 
claim the highest tribunal in the land has 
spoken before, and first put itself on rec- 
ord in the celebrated ‘‘Granger cases.” 

The golden words then jirst spoken, 
and byChlef Justice Waite as now, 
should go alongside of these latest spok- 
en. Though uttered nearly ten years 
ago, they still shine brightly, and have 
the true golden ring: 

“It isa principle too long forgotten, 
and ought never again to be lost sight 
of, that the creature is subject to the 
Creator.”"’-—Grange Bulletin. 





Mucu apprehension is felt among 
farmers of this county, says the Higgins- 
ville, Mo., Post ,about the wheat crop. 
We are told by many of them that it is 
very cheaty; in many fields one-third of 
the crop at least is cheat, and many are 
plowing up their wheat. We think, how- 
ever, the trouble is not so great nor so 
wide-spread as reported. The harvest 
will probably give a fair average crop, 
and what the crop lacks in abundance 
will likely be made up by the additional 
increase in price. At any rate, when 
the wheat crop is short, corn is abundant 
and if the corn yields well, the farmer 
need have no fear. Corn is the most 
profitable crop. The return in cash re- 
ceived by a farmer for wheat is usually 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
labor and trouble necessary to harvest 
and market it. There istoo much wheat 
raised. Corn and stock are by far the 
most profitable for farmers; and now, 
when the granaries of the world are full 
of wheat, and foreign countries give 
promise-of abundant harvests, there is 
less money init than ever before. Far- 
mers should grow more cor, more grass 


that keep land in highegt condition and 


ockets. Those 





and more stock. nigh ‘are the things 


put money into their 





t © ones 
is of minor importanc 
given almost exclusively to corn, to 


yo 





grass, to stock, to fruit and the dairying | 


interests. There is more money in a 


good herd of milch cows than in a hun- | 


dred acre wheat field, and not one-tenth 
as much hard work. We often wonder 















why farmers do not give more attention | 


to milk and butter and cheese. 
things are highly remunerative, and 
always meet a ready sale. The demand 
for them is continually growing, and 


These , 
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er seeding, 
oat crop 


slacken 


se, Attention Wrnow, and\we are almost certain of a good 


crop in this locality. 
Pastures are good, stock healthy and 
good condition; corn fields are clear of weeds 

and farmers well up with their work 
R. I 


H, 
Hammond, Ills., June 2nd. 
A Word from Arkansas. 
Iam engaged in the sorghum culture on a 
small scale. Last year I planted two acres; 
made 300 gallons of as fine sirup as was ever 


this portion of Missouri is naturally aS | eaten. Thisis one of the best cane couatries 
well adapted to the suce ‘ssful prosecution | jn the United States. We can have the Am- 
of the ndustry as the famed dairy region | per to come in about the 1th of July, and we 


of Central New York. There isa for- 
tune in store for the man who becomes 
a successful maker ot butter and cheese. 








KENTUCKY furnishes more sons to the 
present Senate than any other State. 
Eight native Kentuckians are now mem- 
bers of that body; Obio comes next, 
with seven, while New York has six; 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania each four. Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont and 
Virginia have native sons in the Senate. 
Three natives of Ireland (Messrs. Jones, 
of Florida, Fair and Sewel,) one of Scot- 
land, (Beck,) and one of England 
(Jones, of Nevada) are Senators. Ohio 
furnishes two Senators for Indiana and 
two for Iowa, the four gentlemen rep- 
resenting those-States having been born 
in the Buckeye State. 


Cc 
fot 
—Where can I get cut flowers in St. Louis? 
I feel very like sending for a basket once in 
awhile for special occasions and purposes. 


Mrs. M.A. W., Chillicothe, Mo......Address 
C. Young & Son, St. Louis. 





es- Correspondence, 


—I see the cheat problem is not settled, I 
will give you my experience in raising wheat. 
I fan my wheat and when I sowon land that 
was not in wheat the previous year I have no 
cheat, when my neighbors’ wheat is half or 
more cheat. Mr. George Walker told mea 
few days ago he had 80 acres clear of cheat, 
while his neighbors wheat was ruined; he 
says he uses a good fan and never has cheat. 
Fruit crop light. G. W. Cammack, Ashley, 
Iil., June 4, 1884. 

—I have seen through the RURAL WORLD 
some correspondents recommending the 
raising and feeding of cow peas for sheep. 
Now I would like to try some of them this 
year and write you for information in regard 
to raising and harvesting them; when is the 
best time to sow them; how many to sow to 
the acre, and the best kind to sow, as I see 
there are several kinds. If some of the read- 
ers of the RURAL WORLD will give me the in- 
formation desired it will be thankfully re 
ceived by a subscriber. T.E.H., Sheldon, 
Mo., June lst. 


—My wife desires me to ask you when is 
the proper time to make rose cuttings and 
how to start them. Should they be made 
from the old or the new growth? Please an- 
swer in the Horticultural Department of the 
RURAL WORLD. Ww. J. J., Endicott, Neb..... 
Rose cuttings are very difficult to strike un- 
less propagated in a hot house. Cuttings are 
made from new wood. Still some varieties 
of the Hybrid Perpetual will grow quite fine- 
ly from cuttings made from the matured 
woodif planted in autumn like currant and 
gooseberry cuttings; the bed should have 
some covering in winter. 

—Last December,I received from our St. 
Louis fish commissioner 31 little German 
carp per Expres’, and put them in a pond. 
Never have seen any of the introduction 
since. The pondis large and deep, built on 
the open prairie in the farm where there has 
never been any fish known before. Now we 
find thousands of little fish from three-quar- 
ters to one and one-quarter inches long. 
Are those young fish the progeny of those 
little carp, introduced there last fall, or 
winter, rather? How many spawnings will 
the females make per year, and at what times 
in the year? I wantthe German carp book, 
you spoke of some time back in the RURAL, as 
soon as published—let me know about it.—E. 
Liston......Itis pretty certain that the fish 
now seen in such numbers are not the pro- 
geny of those placed there in December last. 
The carp is a warm water fish,and hibernates 
inthe deep holes or at the bottom of the 
pond during winter, hence you would see but 
little of them during the cold weather. They 
spawn but once a year, and we believe in 
May or June. 

—I give you the following crop report from 
my own observation: The heavy rains with 
but brief intervals of dry weather have kept 
the ground almost constantly wet, rendering 
crops of all kinds very backward and in 
mapy cases replanting of corn has had to be 
do or the second or third time, especially 
on flat, black, sticky lands. Oats on the 
sandPilands appear to be turning out fairly 
well, being now headed out. Corn is still be- 
ing planted in some instances; some of it 
is three feet high; Iam afraid the crop will 
be rather light. Cotton is three or four weeks 
behind and fs now being hoed out the first 
time. Vegetables are equally backward in 
many things. I have a large watermelon 
patch in which the striped bugs have been 
very troublesome. I tried the plan recom- 
mended by one of your correspondents of 
coal oil and ashes on a few hills, but came to 
the conclusion that the “remedy is worse 
than the disease,” in my case as the first rain 
caused the oil to spread and kill the plants. 
My practice is to go over the hills with my 
children every second or third morning and 
kill all the bugs we can find. M.S. C., Hope, 
Ark., June 6th. 





—CoL. N. J. COLMAN: Please tell J. W. B. of 
La Mine, Mo., to find out just how high his 
mules can jump, and then make his fence 
considerably higher, and if he does not put 
his wire too far apart I think his mules will 
stay in the pasture lot,if it is good and plenty 
of it. Mules are not very friendly to barbed 
wire in this part of the country. 

R. A. HAYS. 

Linton, Iowa. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: We notice an arti- 
cle in your paper of the 29th on “Harrowing 
Corn,” taken from Iowa State Register. The 
writer goes on to say thatthe patents have 
all expired on slanting tooth harrows, and 
that anyone can make them and save money, 
etc. *We request you to state that the pa- 
tents have not expired, but are stillin full 
force and will be for five years to come, and 
that we shall promptly sue and collect roy- 
alty from anyone making or using a slanting 
tooth harrow. By printing the above notice 
you will greatly favor us and save your read- 
ers perchance from infringing. 

THOMAS HARROW Co. 





—We are having a splendid season here for 
farming—although the weather is too cool 
for corn to make a rapid growth. Corn 
planting is over, and the stand in general is 
good, though there has been some replanting 
done. The prospects in general are good for 
all crops; better than we have had for two 
years past at this date. We are havinga 
splendid rain, which is jgst what the oat crop 
needed, as there was @ heavy crust formed 











can plant the Amber and other canes and 
continue making until November. Have five 
acres in this year; looks fine; about seven 
inches high at this time. 

Of fruit we can boast peaches, apples, 
grapes, blackberries etc., and there will be 
bushels of them. Have livedin this county 
ten years and have not seen but one failure 
of peaches. Am a Northern man and like 
the climate. The county is healthy and hasa 
good outlet now with two railroads. Lands 
arecheap; what we want is a people of in- 


dustry. W. H. DOOLEY, 
Crawford Co., Ark , June 2nd, Iss4. 
Farm Wanted. 
CoL. N. J. COLMAN: I think of entering 


againinto the breeding of fine stock, and 


have got an idea that the immediate vicinity 





in| 





nonplussed. They get no farther in so faifas 
cause and effect is concerned than the farm- 
er and feeder; ali can find abundant evi- 
dences of results, but the cause and how to 
prevent it baffles all. 

The habitat of the disease is easily ascer- 
tainable, but the mischief the 


is animals 


| themselves show no signs of disease whilst 


| evidenced by the fact that animals feeding in 


| 


of St. Louis would be a very desirable and | 


central location. I have been heretofore very 
successful indeed; it was I that bred all the 
Stoke Pogis, Marjorum and Violet families of 
Jerseys, including of course the sire of Mary 
Annof St. Lambert. You will perhaps recol- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


lect that I let you have, some few years ago, | 


a plate of my Lincoln sheep. 

Now I propose to go into the business on 
quite a large scale if possible, and write to 
see if you will not have the kindness to give 
me all the information you can in the pre- 
mises. The prospects of getting a proper 
farm for the purpose, say four to five hun- 
dred acres, not too far distant from St. Louis, 
the approximate price one could buy at. Do 
not care about the buildings being so fine, 
but want pretty good soil, location, ete. You 
can see whatI want without going into de- 
tails. 

By giving all the data you can, your views 
etc., you will greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, 

Superior, Wisconsin, June 5, 1884. 

P. S.—I don’t want of course to lay out all 
on a farm, but want a suitable place at rea- 
sonable figures as possible; the cheaper the 
better. 

We doubt not but several farms in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis, of the character 
mentioned, will be found for sale. Any one 


P. L. 





having such, may address P. L., care of this | 


office. 








ard. 
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Coming Sales. 
June 13th, Williams & Hamiiton, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky. 
Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle 
St. Louis. 





Sale of Jerseys. 


Capt. P.C. Kidd announces a sale of one 
hundred head of choice Jersey cattle to 
come off at Louisville, Ky., June 25th. See 
his advertisement. 





Sale of Holsteins. 


Carey R. Smith will, because of failing 
health, offer his entire herd of Holstein cattle 
for sale at public auction at Iowa City, Iowa, 
on the 19th June next. He has a choice little 
herd, the selections and results of his breed- 
ing for a number of years past, or, as he puts 
it, the labor of the best years of his life. 
This will therefore be avery favorable op- 
portunity for those who would secure some 
of this desirable stock and lay the founda- 
tion for a herd themselves. 





Central lilinois Sales. 


The sales made last week at Berlin, Spring- | Af 
| improved stock after our railroad facilities 


field, Harristown and Jacksonville, Lll., were 
favored with fine weather, a good attendance 
and very fair prices. Indeed, the surround- 
ings, the attendance and the prices realized 
all assure us that the interest in Shorthorn 
breeding was never more popular than now, 
and that many who have stood aloof for 
years, are now putting good money into 
these, the most popular and most profitable 
beef animals in the world. 

Breeders can afford to breed when they net 
$200 a head, and farmers can afford to buy. It 
is a captivating, pleasant and profitable in- 
dustry, and the day is distant when for beef 
the same will be said of any other breed. But 
itis the farmers who are to have and breed 
them, to make of them what the originators 
of the foundation stock intended, for itis to 
increase the quantity, enhance the quality 
and sustain the price of beef as food, that 
they are bred; hence it is that the RURAL 
WORLD urges its readers with ail the earnest- 
ness it can command, to go in and occupy. 

As we go to press, our reporters are in Ken- 
tucky, watching the progress of the impor- 
tant sales going on there this week. 





H. V. Pugsley, the vell-known breeder of 
Merino sheep of Plattsburg, Mo., sends us 
the second annual catalogue of his flock. It 
is not a voluminous work but just the thing 


for those who are seeking first class breeding | 


sheep in that its illustrations and descriptive 
pedigrees fully exhibit what he has and as 
well how they are’ bred. Sheep men should 
get a copy of it. 


H. W. Tonkins, the veteran breeder of 
Chester White pigs, (and vice presidentof the 
Chester White Record Association) of Fen- 
ton, Mo., wishes us to say that he has now 
ready for shipment a very superior lot of 
pigs, all from registered stock; and we can 
add that those ordering or buying from him 
are sure to be dealt with honorably and get 
first-rate pigs. 





Texas Fever, 

In the wide range of philosophy, there is 
no more difficult problem than disease, its 
cause, cure, and prevention, and the 
mischief is that this is equally true in the hu- 
man family where one is able to tell how he 
feels, where the pain is, what its nature, how 
long he has experienced it, his habits, diet 
and mode of living and to give any other in- 
formation, the experienced and intelligent 
physician may call for; as in the case of 
babes, and that of domesticated cattle that 
cannot talk. 

Perhaps no more mysterious disease comes 
under the notice of the veterinary practitioner 
than the one we have named; from the fact 
that the animals that are supposed to 
communicate the disease, themselves show 
no signs of being affected. And yet these 
same animals fed in a pasture, untouched 
by similar stock before, seem to leave behind 
them the germ of a disease which baffles the 
efforts of the oldest and most experienced 
physician and the most observant herdsman. 
And not only so, but if they drink in a stream 
or are carried in railroad cars they leave the 
same undesirable evidences which ne means 
has traced and no science accounted for, 

Even the ski/ied and experienced snrgeons, 


selected and appointed by the government as| her, but all to no effect. Next morning at 
experts in their profession are baffled and! 8 o’clock I gave her a pint of turpentine, and | tion.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| those distant States adjoining to the Texan 


| that direction. 
| the total exclusion of live animals from land- 


leaving in their wake one of the most viru- 
lent of poisons. That it is not contagious is 


an adjoining pasture are affected, 
whilst those following on the same stream or 
travelling in the same cars are, andthe dis- 
ease is a very fatal one. 

We invite the attention of the readers of and 
writers for the RURAL WORLD to this matter. 
Let us have your latest impressions, and such 
as observation and experience 


never 


suggestions 
may afford. 
from a late issue of 
might be 


The following, taken 
sell’s Messenger (London, Eng.), 
perused with profit by those who assert that 
British restrictions upon our eXport trade 
are the result of “agitation by interested 
parties” in the United States. The article al- | 
luded to is as follows: 

“The debate on the Cattle bill, leading to 
victory, may be carefully perused with ad- 
vantage. We haveconquered all along the | 
line, and there is no doubt that in the House 
of Commons to-day the measure will be 
‘considered as amended,’ and in due course | 
passed without another grumble from urban 
objectors. We still say that it is not the com- 
plete measure which we require—witness the 


following protest from Mr. Duckham, who 
writes: 
“In the House of Commons on Tuesday 


afternoon, I moved the rejection of clause 3 | 
of the Cattle Disease bill, having learned 
from the Buff Book, issued last week, that 
twenty-eight cargoes of cattle suffering with | 
Texan fever had arrived at Liverpool during | 
the months of August, September, October 
and November last year. The report showed 
that of the 17,000 cattle shipped, 276 had been 
thrown overboard, 19 were found dead on ar- 
rival and upwards of 2,300 suffering with that 
frightful disease. When it is considered that 
Texan fever is as fatal as cattle plague, and 
that Texan cattle, although comparatively | 
healthy themselves, convey the disease to | 
healthy herds, and that :ome few weeks 

elapse before the disease develops itself, it 

must be manifest that a great risk will be in- | 
curred by the importation of cattle from 


territory. There is also a considerable 
amount of pleuro-pneumoniain the eastern | 
States, and the sad experience of this nation 
for the past forty years and upwards created 
in my mind a serious feeling of alarm lest 
that frightful disease should be reintroduced 
now thatthe United Kingdom has, at great 
expense to the rate-payers, been almost en- | 
tirely cleared of it.’ 

“However, though we have not obtained a 
transformation of live-animal importing 
into a solely dead meat trade, the new act 
will give a powerful stimulus to shipping in 
The next battle will befor 


Prejudice can only be | 


ing on our shores. iy b 
process; and Y teoe | 
| 
| 


overcome by gra ual 
twelve months from the act coming into 
force, the town populations, and even Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Broadhurst, will see that no 
enhancement of the price of meat has taken 
place—forever dispelling the illusions under | 
which the only true safeguard of our home | 
stock has been opposed.” | 

The Mr. Duckham above alluded to isa} 
member of the British Parliament and is | 
perhaps the best known breeder of Here- 
ford cattle in all England. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: We'shall this week | 
receive at the Beechwood farm our spring | 
jmportation of Holstien Cattle, consisting of 
two hundred yearling heifers, seven cows, 
and two bulls. We will then have over four 
hundred head of as fine cattle as ever came 
to America and can certainly please the most 
fastidious buyer. J. W. Stillwell & Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 


one of your patrons of Clinton county, IIL, 
Mr. Hiemann, one Shorthorn bull calf and 
four high grade heifers; also the young \ 
Percheron stallion, “St. Laurent,” Jr., sired 
by Imp. “St. Laurent,” dam by Imp. “Favor- 
ite,” to be delivered July 13th, 1984, 
Respectfully yours, W. J. MILLE R, 
Belleville, Ils., June 2nd. 








EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Knowing you to be 
a good friend of the Holstein, as well as 
being alive to the ever increasing dairy in- 
terests of the great Southwest,I venture a 
few lines on the subject. I have many times 
wondered where the RURAL WORLD does not 
goto, as inquiries for fine stock are pouring 
in from allout of the way places, that are 
being reached and inspired by the ever 
spreading RuRAL—even Mexico. I anticipate 
quite a lively demand from that country for | 


become better perfected. The demand from 
Texas is fast increasing, and as the towns 
and cities there grow,and the range is being 
fenced, a general demand for improved dairy 
or all purpose cattle and mutton sheep, must 
ensue. My new importation of cattle will 
arrive next week, they have been pronounced 
by Boston papers as the best lot of Holsteins 
ever landed there. And why should they 
not be? as my agent had instructions to visi 
every prominent herd in Holland and take 
only the very best. I intend to offer to the 
visitors of our great cattle convention some- 
thing worth taking to their distant homes, 
and destined to create an increased demand 
in their places. A prominent eastern breeder 
made the remark that the Missourians wanted 
“only grades.” This is quite contrary to my 
experience, as the people of your state have | 
all along been my very best customers, want 

ing in nearly every case nothing but the 
best, and registered stock. And with sucha 
teacher 4s the RURAL WORLD how can it be 
otherwise? 





Jos. E, MILLER. 
Belleville, Ills. 
Lafayette County Breeders. | 


EDITOR RURAL WoRLD: In response to a| 
call, the members of the Lafayette Co. | 
Thoroughbred Live Stock Association met in | 
the directors’ room of the American Bank, | 
at Higginsville, May 31st, 1884. After settling | 
the accounts of the sale held on May Ist and | 
2nd, and the admittance of the following | 
gentlemen as members, Thos. A. Catron, R. 
D. Bledsoe, S. L. Cheatham and G., L, Lee, by 
the execntive board, the association met to | 
determine upon the practicable points of a} 
sale this fall. Upon motion, it was resolyed | 
to hold but one day’s sale, on Oct. 15th, in- | 
stead of two day’s sale, Oct, 15th and 16th, as 
had been contemplated. It was also resolved 
that members desiring to sell stock at the | 
fall sale, must send number desired to be | 
sold to the secretary on or before July 12th, 
1884. It was resolved that all stock entered | 
and accepted on July 12th must bear thei 
proportional part of all the expense incurred, | 
whether sold or not. After tendering thanks | 











to the American Bank Co., for favors, the as‘ 
sociation adjourned with instructions to the | 
executive committee to meet in Higginsville, | 
July 13th, 1884, without further notice. | 

R. TODHUNTER, Vice Pres. | 


FRED. T. BATES, Secty. 





FRIEND CoLMAN: Last week I was called | 
upon by a neighbor to seea sick cow, which | 
had a calf, but could not get up after calving. | 
She had then been down twenty-four hours, 
was a fine $60 cow, with a still finer $25 Jersey 
calf. They had already given her linseed oil,but 
with no visible effect. I found herin power- 
ful pains, and, apparently, nearer dead than 
alive. 

I gave her three pints of coal oil in three 
hours—a pint at atime, and after giving her 


the first dose she seemed to be better right | 


away and at ease, but did not get up; we 
turned her over from one side to the other by 
main force, so as to be able to milk her and 
feed the calf. An hour after giving her the 
last pint of coal oilI gave one-half pound of 
salts and one pint of linseed oil, also syringed 


, 
? 


| little wheat there is may be good. 


| an inexperienced novice. 


|} someone thoroughly familiar 
|} take itup, and tellour readers what to do 


| On June 9th last, three grade cows, each sev- 
| en years old, and of about the same size and 













atllo 
the bowels 9 rinate he 
trough and d k and went to eating. 
how as well as ever. 

I would like to ask the question of practi- 
tioners and farmers, how much coal oil 
could and should be givenin such cases, and 
at what intervals? Perhaps it would be well 
to state that I never did anything of the kind 
before, and whatI did do was out of mere 
sympathy for the family as well as the cow. 
It was either kill or cure, the latter, of course, 
the most desirable. 

We have fine growing weather, and what 
Corn is in 
and weedy. Oats, 

as pastures are 


1 tr 
wat 


She is 


oe 





asorry condition, small 
grass and clover as well 
splendid. Your friend, 

G. C. EISENMAYER. 


Breeding for Sex. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I}wish, O! how I 
wish 1 was competent to develop the “idea’’ 
you invite me to on the “Breeding for Sex” 
question. You ought to lookto other sources 
for the elucidation of the “idea” than to me, 
In fact I am sorry 
I sprung the question unless it can be turned 
into competent hands as I designed it should 
be. Why not give us your personal views of 
the matter, and also call for other opinions 
that can carry weight? 

This is one discouraging feature with me in 
scribbling for the press, that while I don’t 
vish to air my own insignificant views, I do 


| Wish to draw out the opinions of men whose 


opinions are worth something. I so often 
failto do so. I can call to mind a long list of 
useful topics that I have called on editors 
and contributors for opinions, and get none, 
If the questions are worth printing I deem 
them worth answering. In our confab on 
the Texas cattle question I expected to 
get blowed up, and deserved it, but got a se- 
vere letting alone. Instead of being ‘vexed 
with your criticism,” I appreciate and enjoy 
it. 

Since you have failed to draw out of me any 
light on the breeding question, please try 
some other source. I don’t believe there is a 
warmer friend to the RURAL WORLD than 
your humble servant, O. M. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 


P.S, This case reminds me of a circumstance, 
When young and saucy I was passing along 
the road, and seeing an old German and his 
frow working in their garden, I gave the 
usual German salutation of “wick aits,” 
whereupon they thinking they had met a fel- 
low countryman set up a jabbering. This 
being about all the Dutch I knew, I could 
only pass on, feelcheap and reply “nick fer 
sta.” So in this case, although I feel grateful 
to the editor for his jabbering at me (in his 
private letter, which was nearly as hard to 
read as to understand said German), I can 
only feel cheap and reply“nick fer sta.” Moral. 
Don’t ask the blind to lead the blind. O. M. 

This is an important question, and we hope 
with it will 


and how to do it. 





e 
Sale of Grand Duchesses in England, 


At Sholebroke Lodge, England, May 8th, 
Mr. R. E. Oliver sold his herd of shorthorns 
at auction, which included fifteen Grand 
Duchess females and five Grand Dukes 
which made the following. Prices are quoted 
in guineas. A guinea is worth $5. 

Grand Duchess 32d, roan, November, 1876, 
by Grand Duke 25th (34065), dam Grand Duch- 
ess 27th by Duke of Hillhurst (28401); Sir C 
Lampson, 400 gs. 

Grand Duchess 37th, red and little white, 
June, 1878, by Grand Duke 25th, dam Grand 
Duchess 28th, by 3d Duke of Clarence (23727) ; 
C. Lucas, 155 gs. 

Grand Duchess 39th,red, April 1879, by Gran@ 
Duke 30th (38373), dam Grand Duchess 27th by 
Duke of Hillhurst; Sir C. Lampson, 1, 

Grand Duchess 40th, red anc white, 
1880, by Duke of Underley 3d (38196), 
Grand Duchess 17th by Imperial Oxf 
(18084) ; A. H. Llyod, 675 gs. 

Grand Duchess 4lst, roan, March, 1880, 
Duke Underley (33745,) dam Grand Duche 
25th by 2d Duke of Tregunter (26022); Duke 
Devonshire 1005 gs. 

Grand Duchess 42d, red, May, 1880, by Gran 
Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 28th, above} 
Earl Bective, 1,120 gs. 

Grand Duchess 43d, roan, July 1880, by Grand 
Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 29th, above; 
J. J. Hill, Minnesota, 500 gs. 

Grand Duchess 44th, red and white, April 
1881, by Grand Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 
3lst by 3d Duke of Clarence; Earl Bective, 
705 gs. 

Grand Duchess 46th, white, Dec. 1881, b 
Dukeof Connaught (33604) dam Grand Duch 
ess 32d above; Sir Hussey Vivian, 300 gs. 

Grand Duchess 47th, red and white, March 
1882, by Grand Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 
38th, by Duke of Underley 3d (38196); J. J. 
Hill, Minnesota, 600 gs. 

Grand Duchess, 48th, red, August 1882, by 
Grand Duke 33d (39946) dam Grand Duchess 
39th above; A. H. Lloyd, 850 gs. 

Grand Duchess 49th, red, Sept. 1882, by 
Grand Duke 41st (46459) dam Grand Duchess 
41st above; Earl Bective, 910 gs. 

Grand Duchess 5lst, white, Dec. 1882, by 


| Dukeof Connaught, dam Grand Duchess 32a 


above; Lord Feversham, 430 gs. 

Grand Duchess 52d, Aug. 1883; Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, 500 gs. 

Grand Duchess 58d, March 1884; Earl Bec- 
tive, 283 gs. 

15 females made 9493 gs, or $48,414,30, an av- 
erage of 633 gs. or $3,228 30. 

Grand Duke 30th (48273) red, Oct. 13, 1876, by 
Duke of Underley (33745) dam Grand Duchess 
Mth, by 3d Duke of Clarence (23727); Mr. 
Rooke, 40 gs. 

Grand Duke 33d (39946) roan, Nov. 22 1877, 
by Duke of Connaught (33604) dam Grand 
Duchess 17th, by Imperial Oxford (18084), Hon. 
C. W. Fitzwilliam; 62 gs. 

Grand Duke dist, roan, calved March 31, 
1880, by Grand Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 
30th by 3d Duke of Clarence, Bir. Lloyd, 
375 gs. 

Grand Duke 44th, roan, calved April 30 
1881, by Grand Duke 30th, dam Grand Duchess 
25th by 2d Duke of Tregunter; Mrs. McIn- 
tosh, 200 gs. 

Grand Duke 46th, 
Devonshire, 750 gs. 

Five bulls made 1,427 guineas or $7,277 70, an 
average of 285 guineas, 8 shillings, or $1,455.35. 





calved 1883; Duke 








No Accounting for Sex. 


—The numerous surmises and theories giv- 
en by many stock-breeders as to controling 
or directing sex at times of conceptionin 
cows, is at least amusing, if not absurd. A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: “I have ofte. read opinions of various 
writers on this sublect, and the sex period of 
gestatian. Even Guenon, in his treatise on 
milch cows, asserts that a longer time is re- 
quired for the fetus development of a male 
than fora female calf. As experience is the 
best of teachers, I decided to make a note of 
an unusual occurrence happening recently. 


conditions 
fl 


were 
No. 


physical 
served by 


generally, 
two-year-old bull. 


was served during the afternoon 
No. 2 in the afternoon, and No, 
3 in the evening. These cows were fed 


and treated alike from that time to the pres- 
jent. On March 8th (precisely nine months) 
No.3 dropped a bull calf; on the 17th No. 7 
dropped a cow calf, and on the 24th No. 
dropped a cow calf. All these calves are 0 
good size, well formed, hearty and fully de 
veloped, but No. 3 is the largest of the lot. 
From this incident and many others that 
| have noted, I am now convinced that there i 
| no correct theory accounting for sex, or tha 
the male requires a longer period of gesta 
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Stallions Advertised. 

Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils, 

Wm. L. Hull, R. J. Fruin, Meadville, Mo. 

Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie- 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Pratrie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien. 


H. L. Dous- 


Horses—Necessity of Exercise. 


—Exercise is requisite for the production of 
a good and substantial breed of horses, says 
the Prairie Farmer. Without labor, as well 
for breeding mares as for stallions, we can 
never grow stock for hard work. Too much 
inaction extinguishes the generative power. 
In this respect wild horses show us anexam- 
ple worthy ofimitation. And, besides, the 
powerful sta lion has always an advantage 
over the weak one; for maresin a state of na- 
ture always give preference to the more ac- 
tive and vigorous; theindolent stallion, with- 
out energy, being refused and frequently ill- 
treated by them. In a herd of wild horses the 
weakly cannot keep pace in their laborious 
courses with the stronger, but are forced to 
stop for breadth; the laggers-behind are dis- 
persed and separated, and become the prey 
of ferocious beasts. 
{The domesticated horse has neither to fear 
the teeth of the wolf nor the inclemencies of 
seasons, and yet he is no longer the same ani- 
mal, His whole nature has undergone nota- 

le modification. Nowadays man directs the 
intercourse of the sexes. Our present breed 
of domestic horses is, in truth, man’s own, 
making allowance for the instinct of self- 
preservation, modified by domesticity. The 
horse no longer breeds but at our command. 
Since, then, man has made himself 
absoiute master over horses, it is his 
duty to findmeans to make amends for the 
privileges he has deprived them of; and this 
compensation will be found in work. Itis in 
well-regulated exercise alone that the domes- 
ticated animal finds any guarantee for a long 
and supportable life. 

The foalinherits direct reciprocity of quali- 
ties from its parents; but the attributes of the 
mare descend most directly, and have the 
longest duration; those which descend (with 
the most certainty) are a good constitution 
and endurance of work. Want of exercise, 
and too long standing in the stable, causes 
the blood to become morbid, and the muscles 
to lose their elasticity andenergy. The horse 
in health, using his strength in the open air, 
and thus exhausting his powers, breathes 
with expanded lungs; every muscle, every 
fibre of his body, is on the stretch, ready ever 
for renewed efforts; so that it is not the mus- 
cles only that become augmented by a well- 
regulated exercise, but the organs of respira- 
tion benefit by it. The lung of the working 
horse presents a healthy aspect; it is volum- 
inous, and plays its part with freedom; while 
on the other hand, in the stallion,on whom 
too much indulgence has been bestowed, and 
too little activity, we fiad a lung shrunk and 
doughy, and withoutenergy. In the growing 
colt which we deprive of exercise, we stifle 
the most promising qualities; and he, having 
them undeveloped in himself, in his turn robs 
all hjs posterity of them. Thus itis that we 
“have, step by step, arrived atthe deteriora- 
tion of such excellent stock, the original of 
which exists no longer but in our imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, we must take care not to 
breed from mares of dilapidated constitu- 

ions, wore out by work. Nothing is better 

pr mares kept for breeding than the work 


ie t out in the open fields. The intelli- 
ge rmer may, in this way, breed from 
oF p to their twentieth year. Not only 


can she work during gestation. but she does 
so both to her own and her offspring’s wel- 
fare; and the success of the breeder will be 
the greater as he proportions the feed of the 
‘mare to her work. This, well ordered, it is 
that constitutes the whole mystery of breed- 
ing the domestic horse. 

Our aim is to develop the utmost strength 
and celerity of which a horse is capable; and 
it is by well-regulated exercise that these two 
qualities are developed. Exercise produces 
suppleness in a horse, and strength and en- 
durance under the severest trials and the 
most laborious work. Nothing is so contrary 
to the horse’s nature, destined as he is for 
exertion, aslengthened and continu ous rest’ 

With a view of setting forth the indispen- 
sable necssity of exercise for horses, it will 

eas well fo enumerate the inconveniences 

ting from lack of it. Prolonged repose 
e stable favors in the animal the plastic 
less. His fibres become distended, the 
lar tissue surcharged with fat, insomuch 
the whole body grows weak in propor- 
as it grows bulky, and in a short time 
mes a@ spongy mass, lacking altogether 
and vigor. In such a condition the 
proves a burden to himself. The mus- 
system grows weak not only in propor- 
the relaxation of its fibre and to the 
ng of the whole body, but, in addition, 

re surcharge of useless fat incommodes 
particular the extensor muscles in their 

‘ovements, which succumb under the weight 

fat; and thus it is that we see horses over- 

d and under-worked become short-steppers, 

pundered, etc. 

The over-fat horse not only becomes soon 

tigued, but in going wears hislegs out fas- 

nd, above all, does mischief to his feet. 
gan enormous weight to carry, the 

bf spreads and undergoes various deformi- 
more or less remarkable, according to 
ature; such deformities being always 
frequently difficult of removal, and 

as keep the horse for a greater or less 

of work. For want of exercise the 
ows short, accumulation of fat in the 

f the chest being exposed to a full ex- 

_of the lungs. This likewise detracts 
me speed of the horse, and from his 

tr of enduring fatigue. 

essive embonpoint or plumpness im- 

the freedom of respiration, and tends 
formation within the body of carbon, 
this accumulation, favored by a tardy 
biration, becomes the occasion of re- 
ed deposit of fat; and since, at the same 
b, the blood becomes thick, it is consid- 
as the source in animals in general of 
thaladies. Inaction weakens the di- 
tive functions. Horses that have too lit- 
exercise are more subject than others to 
es and indigestions. The general circu- 
on of liquids penetrating the tissues be- 
ng more tardy, the consequence is a dis- 
hortion. between venous and arterial 
d. The more sluggish respiration grows, 
ess arterial blood is made; and while the 
d engorges the veins it becomes sur- 
ged with carbon, as is evinced by its 
hue. Again, a slackened circulation 

es the occasion of dropsical swellings 
imbs, windgalls, etc., and these are 
bd to disappear inthe ratio in which 
p is entorced. Inaction augments 
ibility of the skin. It becomes re- 
and the animal, in consequence, is 
1 more susceptible to external in- 
Long sojourn in the stable notably 

e vision. The horse neglected to be 

grows indocile, and especially so 

e be young. Through idleness he 
Pts all sorts of bad habits in the stable; 
s himself, crib-bites, kigks, etc. 
ese_juconveniences disappear under 


° 


cles, the assimilation and absorption of the | 
juices. It has a tendency to enlare the cavi- 
ty of thechest, by rendering respiration more 
| easy of performance, and it checks excess of 
fat, by favoring transpiration; making good 
| the saying of the horseman, that exercise is 
as good as a dose of physic. In a word, exer- 
cise and labor constitute the best preparation 
for fecundity, at the same time that they in- 
sure health and longevity. 

Notwithstanding that exe. eise exerts great 
}and wholesome influence upon the horse, 
such advantage cannot be insured except by 
providing that the exercise be judiciously ap 
portioned to the strength of the horse. That 
and 


lit be of a kind suitable to his nature; 
| that every requisite attention be paid hin 
| after exercise. 





Training the Race-Horse. 
| 


| —The training of the race-horse is a pro 
| fession that requires as much skill and prac 
| tical experience as other professions, and 
| even requires considerable intelligence, more 
| 80 than some suppose. Of course,I can un- 
derstand that almost every strapper or jockey 
of a few years’ experience considers himself 
atrainer. Some experienced trainers advo 
| cate full feeding, sharp work and free use of 
| the sweat blanket, while others give the pref- 
erence to a certain fixed allowance of food, 
| slow bat long exercise, and scarcely use the 
| blanket at all. Surely there ought to be 
some middle course. These methods have 
| been in existence almost as long as the ex- 
| istence of the race-horse. Many a fast and 
| true horse has been sold at a low figure, that 
| proved more valuable when he entered into | 
| another trainer’s hands than before, but I 
} hold that there is a mivdle course, and, hav- | 
| ing had some experience in the training of 
| the race-horse, will here fully explain the 
| modus operandi l advocate,tand shall give the 
reasons for doing so. 

By all means feed by a fixed allowance, but 
of course subject to certain exceptions, and 





at regular hours, forthe stomach of the horse | 


| is very smallin propo. tion to the man, and 


|the overloading would not only be 
injurious to his digestive powers, 
but retard the very object the exces- | 


sive feed was given for—to make muscle tis- 
sue. To make muscular tissue the functions 
of digestion must be perfect, and regular 
| feeding aids that requirement. 

As for exercise. Experience has shown me 
that while sharp work quickly brings your 
| horse into form, hardens him, “clears his 


| pipes” (as it is' termed), it tends to injure the | 


| most vital portions of his body—his legs and 
| feet. There can be no argument against 
| sharp work in bringing the horse into the 


| tine racing form, except while doing this you | 
may have an elegantly-trained animal with- | 


| outlegs to stand on; therefore I suggest, in 
place of such a trying ordeal on the horse’s 
| legs, fast walking exercise at the commence- 
| 
miles twice a day, with a light blanket over 
the neck, shoulders, and extending only as 


blanket. 

The object of this blanketing is to assist in 
opening the pores and get free perspiration, 
but from those parts that a reduction of fatty 
matter is necessary ;the loin and hind parts 
being the machinery of locomotion, and the 
strength in that portion of the body, should 
be encouraged by friction ; the free and strong 
use of the brush (called elbow grease) will 
soon harden the soft muscles. The horse, 
after his walks, should be well scraped off 
and treated in the same manner as if at a 
canter. It must be remembered that the 
opening of the pores, the free perspiration 
(sweat), has a tendency to weaken the parts, 
reduce the softer tissues, which is beneficial 
tothe neck and trunk, for the lighter the 
throttle is, and the thinner the muscle over 
these parts, the better for the respiration of 
the animal, and a heavy-loaded, muscular 
neck would be a weight to the horse in a race, 
Then opening the pores around the thoratic 
regions thins the muscle and gives elasticity 
to the parts, aids the action of the lungs dur- 
ing its expansion in a race; but in the hind 
muscles all this is unnecessary, and the using 
of a blanket over these parts is but arelic of 
antiquity, and it has done more to weaken a 
horse and lessen his speed than is imagined. 
Iam aware itis hard to get my granny to 
give up her frill cap, but in order to get at 
perfect training these abuses of the past must 
be stopped, and let us stride along with the 


times. 
After three or four weeks of such walking 


exercises you may commence to canter five to 
six miles a day, then increase the distance, 
not the speed, except just at the finish. Con- 
tinue this up to about two weeks of the time 
you propose to race. Then gradually in- 
crease the work a little faster and a lesser 
distance up to within a week of the race. 
Then set your horse at the distance you pro- 
pose to race him, with certain modifications, 


Sportsman. 





—A restless disposition in a horse is often 
very annoying and generally hard to over- 
come. One thing noticeable about it is, that 
such a disp sition generally belongs to a 
horse which is deficient of real geod horse 
sense; hence the lack of a good foundation 


on which to begin areform, Kind treatment 
and quiet handling are about the best treat- 
ment that can be prescribed in such cases. 
One thing is positive, that the rougher they 
are handled the more liable they are to be- 
come nervous and excitable. 








Sundries. 


The Boston party now on a visit to Mexico 
attended a horse race on Sunday afternoon. 
The idea of annexing Mexico will at once be 
abandoned. 

A vessel which arrived at New York the 
other day, reports having, while off the coast, 

assed through shoals of mackerel extending 
or fifty miles. 


A pint of the finest ink for families or schools 
can be made from a ldc. package of Diamond 
Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep them. 

ells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sam- 
ple Card, 32 colors, and book of directions for 
2c, stamp. 


While her arms were in the suds the other 
day, a Rockland, Me., washerwoman received 
the welcome news that she had inherited a 
fortune of about $15,000. 


An agent of one of the ocean steamship 
companies predicts that steerage passengers 
will be able to cross the Atlantic for $10 or 
$12 before another year passes. 


There has been a church war among the 
Northboro’, Mass., Baptists, and, as a conse- 
quence, two of the members have become in- 
sane. 


. 

Hi. B. Bohannon, a well known farmer near 
Independence, Mo., has had one of his little 
daughters very badly afflicted with spinal 
disease. He writes to Drs. Dickerson & Stark 
of the Kansas City a Institution who 
are treating her, that she has improved be- 
yond their expectation in every particular. 


The menage of Mexico, including na- 
tives, Indians, Spaniards, and those of mixed 
blood, numbers about 10,000,000. The area of 
the country is nearly 800,000 square miles. 


A ewe of Mr. C. R. Wooters, near Cordova, 
Talbot county, Md., gave birth to a lamb with 
eight legs, one head, and two bodies.—It was 
well developed, and seemingly joined together 
in the back. 








The second largest source of revenue to the 
J, S. Government from any one branch of 
business, is derived from the production and 
manufacture of tobacco. Blackweil’s Dur- 
ham Tobacco Co., of Durham, N. C., claims to 
be the largest manufacturer of Smoking To- 
bacco in the world. The reputation of Black- 
well’s Genuine Bull Durham Smoking Tobac- 
co is too firmly established to need any com- 
mendation at our hands. In another column 
our readers will notice their new announce; 
ment which is of interest to all lovers of the 
weed. The company are perfectly responsi 
ble, and when they announce that they wil) 
De away $11,950 in cash, itis an assured fact 
at they mean lust what they say. Smokers 
will find an opportunity of combining busi- 
swith pleasure by reading their annownce- 





| ment of training, a distance of ten to fifteen | 


far as the back of the sad lle, a sort of ahalf | 


as every rule is subject to many exceptions.— | 
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F. A. Fuller, Stromberg, Neb., says: 

mill in this section of country. 
Henry A. Scorell, Canning, Dak., says: 

year I run all season and sold for more than they cost 





Star Cane Mills, 20 Diferent tyes 


better work than I hoped for. 
was like chaff. 
six hours. 


juice, leaving the bagasse very diy. 


Charles Rauch, Virden, I1l., says 


et" Manufactured by 


J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Star Mill is a daisy, and crushes more juice out of grain than any 


The Star Cane Mill No. 4, and No. 10 Stubbs Evaporator, bought last 
As to the percentage of juice, I expressed the bagasse till 
it was as dry as straw. Iam satisfied the Star Millis just what every sirup maker wants. My evaporator did 
It is the best I ever saw in use. 
F. M. Roll, McGonigle, after using a Pearl, Victor, and several other kinds in his twenty 
year’s experience, after using the Star Cane Mill, says: : 
increased my power to test it and get out all the juice Icould, and cut up the bagasse till it 
Iam more than pleased with it.” 
The Pomona Sugar Co., of Kansas, crushed 330 acres with a No. 5 Star Mill—30 tons in 
They say the Star mill is all that is claimed for it and does perfect work. 
H “The No. 4 Star Mill extracted very nearly all the 
It gives perfect satisfaction.” 
Hundreds of others give the same testimony, but space prevents their publication here. 
: - The Star is warranted to express as large a 

per cent. of juice as any mill of same size and 


weight. 


eation to the manufacturers, 


“I was surprised at its strength. [ 


ull description will be furnished on appli 





entire satisfaction. 





per day on a No. 5,Evaporator.” 


its merits before buying. 


Taylor Allen, Honey Grove, Texas, says: 
The perfect ease of skimming, saving of wood, damp- 
ers to regulate the heat in any part of the evaporator and excellent sirup 
made are admirable qualities which should recomment the Stubbs.”’ 


H. J. Hood, Verona, Mo., says: ‘I conclude after a season’s trial of 
Stubbs’ Evaporator that it is the very best in use. 


B. Carson, Enterprise, I)., writes: 
Evaporator No. 6 is the best outfit for making sirup I ever saw or used, 
considering cheapness and durability. 

Every evaporator gives perfect satisfaction. 
J. A. FIELD & CO., Manufacturers. 








‘Stubbs’ Evaporator gives 


We averaged 80 gallons 


2 


*“*The Star Mill No. 2 and Stubbs” 


” 


Don’t fail to investigate 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 
HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
|and Berkshire ’ Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
| ington Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 
| all times. 





| q+ SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
| of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
| forsale. Inspection invited. 

| 
| PAMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breede: 
| of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots 
| wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 


head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 
| e of pure bred Poland-China and Duroc- 
| Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 
| Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 








IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
} for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
|}ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
| Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
| head of herd. 


ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
| Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
| 





cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
| Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 











T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 

wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at bead of herd. 





OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
, Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 





J ake have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 





ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashiona >"*v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu. s 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. . W. Douglass, Pevely, 


Jefferson Co. Mo. 





R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





Vv. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 

. +, breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade ——— (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
— Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
ana, 


ue, 
Oo. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





| ( } B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
| - Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
| Six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
| Stock for sale. 


BL H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and{high-grade Short-horn cattle. 








A/ERINO SHEEP—H. V. 


Pugsley, Platts- 
a burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registere erino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 


at head of flock. Call or write. 





Bes of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (69%) at head of 

| flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 

| guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Elis- 

worth, Kas. 

R OC. PEW, Prairieville, Pike hemes # Mo. 
le a sega d and breeder of Cotswold and 


Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
« porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 














C. LIPPITT, Shenanddah, fowa, breeder 

- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 


| EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS | 


Mere SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
p’ varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 
re CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 

bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





INN COUNTY POULTRY ASSOCIATION 

breeders of high ciass Plymouth Rock, 
Langshan, Partridge Cochin, Wyandott and 
Houdan towls, B. B.R. Game and Bronze 
Turkeys, Eggs and Chicks in season. Prices 
low; stock pure. 
Chester White Pigs for sale. 


Ed. H. Nortoni, 
Sec’y, Linneus, Mo. 





URE BRED 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. Vissering 


Melville, Madison Co., Il. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.—Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and grades, for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices, Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co.I111. 





UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 
j Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
« breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red ogs, and Plymouth Rock 





Chickens. Circulars free. 
P BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
- large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 


Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 





OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 





P' JLAND-CHINA HOGS and Pigs and PLYM 
OUTH ROCK Poultry of pure breed and 
fine quality. Fair prices and prompt atten- 
tion to customers. H. é& MINTER, 
Keytesville, Chariton Co., Mo. 





OR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 

ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Ill. 








St. Louis Gounty Breeders, 








HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White igs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 





C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. Louis Co., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





RS. T. H. B. WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
aV¥i Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 


Thoroughbred Plymouth Rock, 
LightBrahmas, Buff, White and Par- 
tridge Cochin’s eggs, $250 per 13. 

Special.—Pure Essex Plymouth 
Rocks mated by Felch or Hawkings 

train mated by himself, $5-per 1: 
eggs. A.J. MANNY, 819 S. Third 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 












Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER, 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





phan Regie asey Cat 


Missouri. | YORKSHIRE SWINE. 








St. Clair County, Ils, Breeders, 








Sheep 


OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire 
LLER, 


bred and imported by JOS. E. MI 
Bellville, Ill. 


OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 








High Grade Shorthorns, J. M. SCOTT, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills, 
ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 


Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
Jand Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 


LYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS and Eggs and 

all kinds of native and imported Farm 

pea Garden Seeds. L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, 
s. 











URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low vrice. Henry C. Eckert Belleville Il. 








anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 
D W. MCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 

« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 





| ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 
4V¥i fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 





W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
. English Berkshires. Write. 


W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

- er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 

oo Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
an Lb 








EORGE L. MENGER, Palmyra, Mo., Breed- 

er of pure bred Poland-China Swine, all 
recorded in the A. P. C. Record. Special rates 
by express. Also, Breeder of pure bred Ply- 
mouth Rock Chickens. Eggs in season, $1.50 
per setting of 13. Write or call. 





Oar WAITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 


UROC, or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 

best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 

Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A tine lot of very 

early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 

ing (15). A few tine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 





UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 
for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. ey 
J. FILE, Hillsborg 
«Shropshire Shee 
" Rock Chick 





Ill., breeder of 
. Swine pre 


pep, Pigs an 








Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIKLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 
Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 


vice during the season of 1884, viz: 
SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:204%, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2344), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2 :2444, son of Pilot Jr., sire ofthe dams 
of Maud §., 2:1044, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at $50 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1544 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1534; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at 850 the 
season. e 

GRACHO, bay colt, 15% hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
oMambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay senger ;30 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited ees at 
$15 for the season. 

Mares will be shipped from St 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per h® 

Rome highly-bred colts sas gate. 


s ie Ty 


Correspondence solicited. : 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE | 


—- "Tana 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co..on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 
year. 
, Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitement. He 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
' match race v days after the first harness was 
put on him. over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 
PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high. by Merchant (599), he by Alexander's Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11) 
dain Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1,.] 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian.{10.] He is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from 
distance $1.50 per week. Address C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS, 



















Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire of 
Day{Dream, 2:221-2at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs. 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah. Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale. 

Call on, or address 











J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


THE TROTTING STALLION, 


WM. L. HULL, 


Will make the season of 1884, at the FRUIN FARM, 
formerly called the Stevens’ farm, 3 miles from 
MEADVILDE, a station onthe H. & St. Joe R.R., 
Linn Co., Mo. 

WM. L. HULLisa black horse, 16 hands high, a 
fast trotter, and was sired by the celebrated MAM 
BRINO PATCHEN, full brother to Lady Thorn, with 
a record of 2:18 1-4. e was sired by Mambrino 
Chief and his dam was Lady Thorn’s dam, by Gano, 
son of American Eclipse. 

The dam of Wm. L. Hull was the well-known 
trotting ‘mare DIXIE, full sister to Tackey, both 
sired by the great sire of trotters, PilotJr. The 
damfofthese mares was by Bellfounder, In the 
trotting stallion, Hull, the blood of the three great- 
est families of trotters is united; viz: Mambrino 
Chief, Pilot Jr., and Bellfounder. No trotting stal- 
lion in America is better, or more fashionably bred. 
Terms: $25the season. Mares not proving in foal 
can be returned free next year. Pasturage on very 
reasonable terms, Address, R. J. FRUIN, Mead- 
ville, Linn Co., Mo, 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
a years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
rrand butter records, that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proofthat no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 isthe peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ills. 











H J.A VANCE, Tro Ills., 
Holstein Cattle, breeder of Holstein Cat- 
tle. Imported and premium stock on hand 
Correspondence solicited 


MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 
and if that is not possible, write. 

G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROs, 
Breckenridge, Mo. 








Shepherd Dogs. 


A lot of pure Collie Pups, whelped April 13, 
1884; Black and Tan, sire “Glenn,” by Imp. 
“Woodlark,” out of Imp. “Ettie,” dam Prin- 
cess’ Fanny, by Imp. Bruce, Pure. $10 for 
females, $12 for dogs. GEO. P. STRONG, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











STEWART’S 
HEALING 
POWDER. 


SOLD BY HARNESS 
AND DRUG STORES: 
Warranted to 
cure all open SORES 
on ANIMALS from anycause 





240 Jersey Cattle, 


Consigned by Prominent Breeders to 
PETER C. KELLOGG & CO. 


For Positive Auction Sale, 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
JUNE 17, 18, & 19, 1884, 
Commencing each day at 10 o’clock, at the 
AMERICAN HORSE EXCHANGE, (LIMITED.) 
Broadway & 50th St., New York. 
Office 107 St. John St. 

Among the consignors are Mr. T. A. Have- 
meyer(entire Mountainside herd),Mahwah, N. 
J.; Mr.Valencey E. Fuller, Hamilton, Canada; 
Mr. A. B. Darling, Ramseys, N. J.; Mr. F. C. 
Havemeyer, Winchester, N.Y.; Mr. S$ shoe- 
maker, Baltimore, Md., Mr. John F. Maxfield, 
Bloomfield, N.J.; Mr. John I, Holly, Plaintield, 
N.J.; Mr. Geo. R. Sheldon, Morrisville, N. J.; 
Mr. Wm. Rockfeller, Greenwich, Conn.; Eden- 
side Farm, Orange, N. J.; and other owners of 
valuable herds. 

There are Cows, Heifers and Bulls, by Stoke 
Pogis 3d Duke of Darlington, Royalist, Lord 
Lisgar, Black Prince of Hanover, Carlo, Up- 
roar, Pedro, Sultan Carlo, Hero, Romulus, 
Tom, Victor, Browny, and close descendants 
of Coomassie (a daughter), Keedive, Grand 
Duke Alexis, Victor Hugo, Dandelion (a 
daughter), Jersey Belle, of Scituate, Vertum- 
nus, Jersey Boy, Lady Mary, and nearly every 
fashionable strain in the country. 

The lateness of the season, the large num- 
ber offered,the financial situation and the high 
quality and breeding of the offerings indicate 
that this sale will prove the most available op- 
portunity of the year for valuable bargains. 

Address, 

PETER C. KELLOGG & CO. 
107 John St., New 


THE BREEDERS’ 


Jersey Sale 


PHIL C. KIDD is authorized to announce a 
re sale of fein A Cattle, to take place in 
ouisville, Kentucky, on 


Wednesday, Jane 25 


Commencing precisely at 10 o’clock, sharp, at 
the stables of Roach & Johnson, on Broad- 
way, opposite the Louisville & Nashville de- 
pot. Over one hundred head will be sold, 
emanating from the great butter and milk 
yroducing families of America—from the best 
nerds of representative men, who have pledg- 
eda fair representation of their respective 
herds tothe sale. This select offering will be 
from the herds of 

JAS. B. WILDER, Louisville, Ky. 

JOHN OC. SHIREY, Anchorage, Ky. 

G. B. ALLEN, Shelbyville, Ky. 

J. A. MIDDJ ETON, Shelbyville, Ky. 

D. A. GIVENS, Cynthiana, Ky. 

E. A. BAGBY, Midway, Ky. 

W. H. MOORE, Owensboro, Ky. 

ELD. W. P. HARVEY, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

L. C. POWERS, Laporte, Ind. 

If you wish Jerseys of indiyidual merit and 
gilt edge breeding, attend this sale. For cat- 
alogues, address P.C. KIDD, Lexington, Ky. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


Of Jersey and Other Cattle, 


National Horse Exchange, 
157 & 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


MESSRS. BRUCE & EASTON beg to announce 
that their first great Combination Sale of 
Jersey and other Cattle will commence on 
the above premises Tuesday, Ist July. 

The sale will begin with Jersey Cattle, but 
will be continued from day to day provided 
a sufficient number of entries of Short-Horns, 
Herefords, Holsteins or other fine bred Cattle 
are received. 

All persons desirous of making entries for 
these sales are requested to do so without 
delay, that the Catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Entries will not be received 
later than the 20th June. 

For further particulars and form of con- 
tract, etc., apply to Messrs. Bruce & Easton, 
4 West 33d St., New York, or National Horse 
Exchange, 157 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

The first special sale of Thoroughbred 
Horses, Trotting Horses, Roadsters, Carriage, 
and Saddle horses, etc, will be held at the 
same place, under the same management on 
Wednesday, 9th July. 

JOHN P. BOND, V.S. Manager. 
BCHAS M. RAMSEY, Fres. 


York. 

















r a =) ees 
E for Hatchi 

ggs for Hatching. 
Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. ae Rock fowls for 


sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. ' 


POULTRY G. W. Pleasants, Wright City, 
1 Mo,, breeds choice L. Brahmas, 
P. Cochins, P. Rocks, W. Leghorns, Aylesbu 
ot oma etc. Established 1871. Write for cir- 
cular. 








nted in every place 
ay. 40 samples 1l0c. 
ne t 4 


THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHIN AS, 





{ 
oe 





YOUNG PRINCE ya 
AS PRODUCED AND BRED BY 
A. C. MOORE & SONS, CANTON, ILLS, 
ARE BEST HOG IN THE WORLD. 


We are raising over 800 pigs for this season’s 
trade. Progeny of hogs That have taken more 
and larger sweepstakes and pork packeng 
premiums than can be shown by any other 
man on any breed. Stock all healthy and do- 
ing well. Have made aspecialty of this breed 
for 37 years. Those desiring the thorough- 
bred Poland-Chinas should send to head- 
quarters. Our breeders are registered in the 
American-Poland-China Record. Photo- 
graphs of 34 breeders, free. Swine Journal 2 
cents. One andtwo cent stamps taken. Our 
sales extend to every State and Territory 
where corn and hogs are raised, also to Can- 
ada and Germany. Special rates by express. 
Pedigree sent when desired. Come and see 
Our stock. Over 700 Pigs sold for breeders in 
1883. 









J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport. Lawrence Co., Ill 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrd 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorps 

Sheep. A portion of each flock imporfed from Ey 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


“JERSEY RED, CHE 


terWhite,Berkshize Yo 


eshire and Pg 
Sheep, Scotch bared Dogs, and 
try of choiceststock, bred and 
ALTEE BURPEE &Wo., Pliiiadel$ 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 











a@ Premium 
White, Berksh 
Poland China FE 
fine Setter Do 
Collies, Fox Ho 
. Beagles, bred 
PEOPLES &CO., West Chester, Chester 
Send stamp for circular and price list 


RUSSELL & A 
(Successors to H.H.Ru 
Warrensburg, Mo., bree: 

thoroughbred Poland | 


China Swine. 
recorded in A. P. C. 










Record. Stock wal 
ed as represented. Special rates by ex} 
Correspondence solicited. 


HAY CAPS AND STACK COVE 











. , “ky, 
Have been in general use among the farmers. 


at the East foy many — and prove to befa 
saving of money to those who use them, 
protecting the crop from damage by sudden 
rains and avorsing tee extra labor expended 
in re-drying the hay or grain. The costis 
light and the labor of applying them should 
not be considered when you place the crop 
in safety 


Covers for Stacks 


Should be used by all who make a practice of 
stacking Hay, Grain or Straw. When the 
Stack is unfinished cover it at night or during 
any delay in bringing it up to a finished top. 
Send for circulars and samples of goods. -ggas 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
Successors to GILBERT HUBBARD & Co., 
Dealers in COTTON DUCK, 

and everything made or finished with it, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention this paper. 


The Laclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


8 now in complete order, refurnished, redec- 
orated |and reappointed. New sewering 
and plumbing,,.with every sanitary 

Improvement. 


300 ROOMS FOR GUESTS, 
Single or en-suite, with or without Bath. 


FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Popular Prices. 














et 


GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 
Tie diy 
K KAA) 


. 
PPOLDY 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 
SS 





Easiest riding 

Rides as easy 

sonas with two. - 

lengthen and shorten accord 

carry. yp moyy 

roads and fine drives of cities. Manufactured 
sold byall theleadingCarriage Builders and Deale! 
= 


Used pA fustvely by” Bak — et 
ao, Thm ABBOTT , 













COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
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he Home Circle. 


WALNUT, HOG, RANCH. 
A BURLESQUE BY JUVENIS. 
I. 
The Ranch, it stunted, 
The Hog, he grunted, 
Him Walnut hunted. 
Decided grand burlesque, 
The actors, so grotesque. 
But still, im pleasure’s mask, 
They sure miy gaily bask. 
Il 


The Walnht was green, 
The Ranc& in its sheen, 
The Hog e&t a bean. 
a Hog, @reWalnut’s branch, 
fuck him on the haunch (a) 
The Hog in anguish squealed, 
The Hog, his hide was pealed. 


The Ranch near black ham, 
The light, it never saw, 
Heard raven’s dull caw. 
The Ranch, with wisdom’s dearth, 
So near the darkest earth, 
A‘dreary gloom possessed, 
Devoid of cheer, or rest. 
IV. 
The Hog in hunger, 
’Twas sure no wonder, 
The crib from under; 
The Hog, the Walnuts ripe, 
He eat like sweetest tripe; 
His bill, he left to snipe, 
Ne’er used it for a pipe. 
V. 
The Ranch now failing, 
The wind prevailing, 
The Walnut guailing, 
The wind shook Walnut’s house, 
It had no rat nor mouse. 
The bread, it was no where, 
But much there was of air. 
VI. 
The Hog, he grunted, 
The Ranch it stunted, 
The slough, it fronted. 
The master hungry came, 
The Hog, so very tame. 
The Hog gave up the ghost, 
So lean, too thin for roast. 
Walnut is represented as a tree, or as 


‘Wa person. This adds to the beauty of the 
Burlesque. Ido not know whether Walnut 


ever owned a hog, or aranch; but for aught | 


that concerns the Burlesque, it is a matter of 
indifference. 

In burlesque, a freedom of thought is toler- 
ated, fhat would be out of place in any other 
species of composition. The passage, from 
the shorter to the longer lines, is very p’eas- 
ing to the poetic ear. There is a difference of 
only one syllable. (a) See Hudibras. 





**Ye Editors,”°—From Idyll, 


s Twentieth Annual Session of the 
Press Association, held at 

eld, Mo., May 20th and 21st, is 

he pleasant memories of the past. 
nefit accruing from these yearly 

gs and greetings, to journalism, is 
onger questioned; the advantage to 


e public at large is acknowledged, and | 


he city chosen for the assemblings feels 
honored in entertaining the Knights of 
he Quill. 
As the deliberations of the body while 
un session are of little interest to those 
t present, we will simply say that the 
arge audiences were highly entertained 
by some very fine speeches, readings, 
poems, essays, 
Owine to a misunderstanding between 
ans and the overworked Execu- 
mittee, there were some awk- 
wents connected with the arriy- 


peption of guésts, but things | 


* righted themselves to the sat- 
bn of all. 
were present. 


ng the most pleasirg features of | 
Ssion was the fine Annual Address | 
n. J. Ed. Jones, of the Plattsburg | 
pro- | 


er. It was unanimously 
ed the best in the history of the 
iation. 
e street parade by the Light Guards, 
p fire companies, and the Knights of 


hias, accompanied by two very fine | 
is of music, was witnessed and ap- | 


hded by at least 3,000 spectators. 
t the close of the second day’s enter- 


ment, we were indulged in a drive | 
but the city, visiting the Old Forts and | 
er historical points, for which pleas- | 


B we were personally indebted to Mr. 
J. Hibbler, real estate agent. We re- 
gretted that the lateness of the hour pre- 
vented our seeing the National Ceme- 
tery, wherein lie at rest the “ Boys in 


Blue,”’ and those who wore the ‘+ Gray.” | 


The banquet at the City Hall was set 
for 500, and was enjoyed by a host of 
hungry people. There were various 
toasts, responses and speeches, amon 
which our own Colonel was accredite 
with having made the finest of the even- 
‘ing. He was highly complimented by 
all. 


The reception and ball followed, at 
the Mansfield Opera House, where many 
a kindly greeting was exthanged, and 
many a farewell spoken, as the guests 
departed—many of them to take the early 
morning train for the Florida trip; otb- 
ers, homeward bound, and a large crowd, 
under the efficient management of Capt. 
J. H. Turner, of Carrollton, boarded the 
6:40 train for the Wild Hills. 

We bade adieu to the ‘** Queen City” 
of the Southwest, filled with pleasant 
memories and gratitude to those who had 
so liberally entertained us while in their 
midst. 

. Springfield, a monetary and commer- 
cial center, some fifty years old, has a 
population of fully 18,000 souls. Rail- 
roads diverge in six directions, and its 
trade territory comprises a radius of 150 
miles. The city is 240 miles from St. 
Louis, 200 from Kansas City, and has no 
rival of any pretensions within that dis- 
tance. The surrounding country is 
beautiful rolling prairie, well watered, 
and timbered, and with good supply of 
soal. The soil is deep, rich, black soil, 

\ghtly sandy, and exceedingly fertile. 
Tho deiightful climate is one of its great 

ions. As a fruit, grain, or stock 
country, it is unrivalled. Until withina 
few years past, this fountain of untold 
wealth—the rough, hilly region, was 
looked upon coldly; but the time is at 
hand when it is to become the source of 
great tribute to the business of the coun- 
try. It presents superior inducements to 
stock raisers and horticulturists. And 
vast herds of cattle are collecting upon 
its hillsides; beautiful farms springin 
up in its fertile valleys. The minera 
wealth of this favored region only re- 
quires development. Coal oil, copper 
and gold, are found with little labor, 
while lead and iron, in almost pure ore, 
crop out abundantly. The markets are 
steady for all produce, and the lands are 
eheap. It is indeed the ‘ Beautiful 
Southwest.” 

Springfield, during the war, was a hot- 
ly contested point; held alternately, as a 
base of supplies by both armies. Mucb 
of historical interest centers about this 
growing city, and voices from the dead 

ast t you at every hand. Here in 
the beautiful National Cemetery, year by 
vear, the hand of love trims the wreath, 

be blossom of to-day up be 


toasts and responses. | 


About five hundred | 


voiceful graves of our sleeping soldiers 
—the dead heroes of two armies. Here, 
| many a ‘*‘ brave boy” laid down his life 
for the cause he loved, under the true 
flag or the false—heroes, every one of 
them, even unto death. 

The educational advantages of the 
city are unrivalled. Greene county sup- 
ports, outside of the city proper, 113 
schools. The city public schools have 
an attendance of 2,000 pupils, with 23 
teachers. Drury College, with its 30 
| acres of attractive grounds, its elegant 
buildings, costing over $90,000, has a 
faculty of 13 teachers, a yearly attend- 
ance of over 300 pupils; its library con- 
sists of 15,000 volumes, and 17,000 pam- 
phlets. Both sexes enjoy its advantages. 
The Southwest Business College, one 
year old, under the able tuition of Prof. 
J. A. Cobbon, has an attendance of 50 
pupils, and is doing a good work. The 
Public School property is 
$60,000. The social and religious in- 
terests are one of the fine features of the 
place. There are manv flourishing civic 
| societies; many of them own elegant 
halls. There are sixteen houses of wor- 
ship, aggregating in value $215,000. 
Several more are,in process of erection. 
The citizens are proud of the fact that it 
requires but a police force of five mem- 
bers, besides [the Marshal, to preserve 
the peace. The manufacturing interests 
are good. There are 25 manufacturing 
| concerns, some of which employ hands 
as follows: Cotton mills, 75; wooden 
mills, 35; 2 foundries, 45; ‘Frisco ma- 
chine shops, 600; wagon factory (soon 
to be in running order), 200; will turn 
out 75 wagons per week; six flouring 
mills, with a capacity of 1,500 barrels 
per day. Thereare 12 wholesale jobbing 
houses in various lines, as it is a dis- 
tributing point for a large territory. 
There are five banks; four daily, and 
seven weekly newspapers; 2 opera 
houses. The residence streets are very 
| fine, with some models of architectural 
beauty as homes; the business streets are 
thronged from morning till night with 
|business and enterprise. Springtield 
seems indeed to be a city of homes. Only 
an imaginary line divides the supposed 
two cities. The street car lines—which, 
however, refused to honor the editorial 
badge—connect the old and the new 
towns, with the various business centres 
and depots. Waterworks have been es- 
tablished at a cost of over $140,000. The 
exporting interests of the country, 
through the city, isenormous. 1 would 
like to say something of the pioneer 
railroad of that beautiful section—the 
‘Frisco Line,’ but, after telling you of 
the immense energy which overcame 
almost insurmountable obstacles, and 
threw open to the world of home-seekers 
this second Eden, I can only point you 
to the Line itself, and ask you to allow 
yourself a holiday, and enjoy personally 
the attractions of this route. You will 
be well repaid for the time and expense, 
as the whole line lies through scenery 
most picturesque, abounding in the 
beautiful, and as romantic as _ heart 
could wish, and whose officers and em- 
ployees spare no pains or expense to 
| render the trip as free from [danger as it 
is full of delight. To the kind friends 
who opened their homes to us while in 
the ‘*Beautiful Southwest City,’’ we ex- 
tend grateful thanks and hearty good 
| wishes. Our lot fellin pleasant places, 
|in the home of Prof. J. A. Cobbon, 
| whose excellent wife allowed us to carry 
away some beautiful verses written by 
herself, with which we hope te enter- 
| tain our ‘‘Home Circle’’ at some future 
day. Truly, Missouri is a land of poets. 
[In my next, I will tell you of our rare 
| happiness in joining the editorial party 
| who visited our beautiful wonderland— 
| Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


IDYLL. 





A Letter From Tom. 


Well, friends, seeing that the last 
RURAL contained no lady correspondent, 
I believe [ will ‘‘chip in,’’ for it looks too 
much like Batchelor’s Hall. Where are 
all the ladies? Not that I am so par- 
| ticularly anxious about their welfare, 

but I like to read some of their articles, 
especially Fanny Frost, Bessie, and 
| Schoolma’am. 

I think Allbee’s lecture on Phrenology 
‘simply immense.”’ If he will just con- 
| sent we will hire a hall here and have 
| him give us aseries of readings. But 
laying all joking aside, Allbee has struck 
the key-note of a teacher’s success. The 
teacher is the parent to the child. A 
mother allows her precious jewel to go 
from under her care eight hours of the 
day. This time a faithful teacher will 
devote not only to mental and physical 
development, but also to the moral. To 
make life worth living for, one must de- 
vote their life mainly for the happiness 
of others. Some may ask wherein lies 
the teacher’s hzppiness. I answer in 
making life a pleasure to his pupils. 
What were the feelings of Washington, 
| Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others? I 
| ask what were the feelings of their in- 

structors when seeing them mount to the 
highest pinnacles of the nation? Give 
the government clerks and other ofticials 
less and to teachers more, for their cease- 
less endeavors, not of the eight hours, 
but for hours spent by the lamp light in 
the endeavors to ascertain the best 
methods for advancement of their pupils. 
Allbee is right—gain their confidence 
and love, and in the short five or six 
| months you will accomplish more than 
| in two years of surliness. As yet, I have 
| never used a switch in my schoolroom 
| and never expect to. Corporal punish- 
| ment, it is argued, must be resorted to as 
| means for conquering some pupils, but 
|so far [ have always found a method 
| that, to me, is far better. 
| Smithers, to stop tale bearing out of 
| the school limits, you will have to edu- 
|cate the parents not to listen to all the 
little folks say, as it only makes them too 
| eager to find news to relate, and in the 
end leads the child to stretch the truth a 
| little. You ask how this is to be accom- 
| plished? I suppose you are a teacher, if 
| you are not a schoolma’am, if so you are 
| working out the answer to the problem 
| yourself. Will not these little ones some 
|day be men and women, fathers and 
mothers? Teach them to control their 
tongue, believe not everything they hear, 
or even read, but test it for themselves by 
observation, and by all the means within 
their power, and some day, you and I 
may not see it, those evils will be eradi- 
|eated. ‘Teach the child so that when he 
starts out to battle life, he may be en- 
| abled to say, ‘‘ here I am, a young man 
| with a good physical frame, twe willing 
| hands, a good brain, and a heart to lowe 
or to hate, as I choose.’’ In nine cases 
| out of ten, they will start right, having 
|good moral teachers to guide, even if 
their homes were not as they should 
| have been. 
| Schoolma’am, thanks for your kind in- 
| vitation to go ** cahoots” in the farming 
| business, but the fact is, the Rosedale 
| Dairy Farm has retained my services as 
| milkmaid, and general maid of all work. 
| Fanny Frost, where are/you, gone off 
|and got married? If so, jwhere did you 
|gethim? I want to know’so that I can 
get one; they ay é D2 house- 
| hold ornament, 
| Now, Mr. Edi 
| correspondents i 
ome Oi ® ine 


valued at | 





| few 
| deaths I hope to announce soon. 





Walnut, I wrote on the subject you 
gave me, but it did not reach the RURAL 


office, or if so, served as material for fire; | 


in either case I could not reproduce the 
article, for it strikes too near home. My 
sentiments are, ‘‘Go bury thy sorrow, 
the world hath its share.”’ ‘To write on 
such subjects, one’s own sorrow will 
creep in, in spite of all, and that makes it 
too sermon like. Tom. 

We have to assure brother Tom that 
his manuscript never came to hand, and 
therefore served not for fire, at least in 
this office. We said ‘‘brother”’ inadvert- 
ently, forgetting that ‘Tom’ was an- 
other school-ma’am. Isn't it rather 
funny, anyhow, that a 
signing herself ‘*Tom”’ is so anxious to 
avoid the company of gentlemen? 


More Criticism—Guyot vs. Watson. 
DEAR RURAL: I have been away from 
home during the greater part of past 
month, enjoying the delicious fragrance 
of coal smoke on the rail roads, appro- 
priating all the cinders my eyes could 


chamber, and writing obituaries for a} 
whose | 


very sinister hotel cooks, 
These 
are a few of the numerous things with 
which I have occupied myself. 

My candid opinion is that the one 
feasible way of avoiding the ubiquitous 
coal smoke in traveling is to have one’s 
self put into an air tight box and sent 
either by freight or express. (As the 
safety or promptness of delivery of the 
box and contents is of no special impor- 
tance, it is a little more economical to be 
sent by freight.) Sometimes when my 
imagination becomes unruly, I try to think 
of the precise capers of the first man who 
accumulated an innocent cinder in his eye. 
Nothing forbids the supposition that he 
was a big fat man with a red face and a 
circus ring on top his head, and that he 
was just going to see some of his wife’s 
people. He probably poked his head 
out the window to see if he could get a 
glimpse of the next station, when the 
playful cinder registered on a sensitive 
part of his bewildered optic and engaged 
lodging for a day or so. 

It is quite natural to draw one’s head 
inside the car and order every window in 
the institution closed in short metre, af- 
ter one gets a good lively cinder in one’s 
eye. The first martyr probably did this. 
Apt adjectives and brimstone interjec- 
tions fairly stiffled the atmosphere in the 
ear, no‘doubt, till a sensitive little man on 
the opposite seat felt as though his burn- 
sides were scorching, while still another 
gentleman (possibly a poet,) deliberately 
pulled off his coat. There is no telling, 
gentle perusers, what a man with a cin- 
der skating around in one of his eyes 
can’t say, and he will invariably fare bet- 
ter when no deacon or fellow deacon, of 
his church is present. It’s a fact. 

I was over in Kansas, the other day. 
At the depot in a prominent town I was 
busily engaged in waiting for a delin- 
quent train when I saw a boy of eight or 
nine summers, on the platform, having a 
piece of note paper pinned to his breast 
and a ticket to his hat. My first impulse 
was to rush up to the lad and give him a 
nickel, which I carried out successfully 
with the exception of giving him the 
nickel. 

The youth was not deaf or dumb, as I 
feared, at first, and he assured me that 
his name wasn’t Walnut, or even Frank. 
But I put on my glasses and read the pa- 
per, which I found was simply directions 
to the conductor to see that the lad suc- 
ceeded in reaching Lancaster, Arkansas, 
where his grandpa resided. Had he 
been a really good-looking boy I should 
have asked him if he had an aunt by the 
name of Daisy Dell, down in Arkansas; 
but as he was exempt from the charge of 
good looks, I knew that he was no rela- 
tive of Daisy Dell’s. 

Mr. Watson swoops down upon the 
Circle (May 29) with a poem addressed 
to me. 

I grieve that other members of the 
Circle have to suffer so much on my ac- 
count. Mr. Watson’s affection for verses 
is equalled only by his singular attach- 
ment, for his priestly title, which he can no 
more drop when he addresses the RURAL 
than he can write sensible verses. He 
tells me in his ‘superior’? way that I am 
not a poet, to which I have the pleasure 
of replying that I have never attempted 
to win the distinction. A few rhymes 
like those contributed to the Circle by 
myself cannot be construed as attempts 
at poesy. 

I am accused of an error in grammar. 
Dear Watson, I admit that [ sometimes 
err in my grammar, but you are too 
badly befuddled to find a real mistake. 
What you are pleased to call a mistake is 
falsely so termed, sir, and my judgment 
for it you can’t find a single Circular to 
agree with you. 

What I meant to say, stated in plain 
prose, is this: 

‘Confused man! I judge ere long that 
you will try to convince us that laugh- 
ter ’s but a sigh, or failing in that, at- 
tempt something more difficult by urg- 
ging that your wit provoked a grin.” 

Now, here is the way I wrote it: 
“Confused man! I judge ere long you'll try 
Convincing us that laughter’s but a sigh! 

Or, failing that a harder task begin 
By urging that your wit provoked a grin!” 


I do not mean to say that this is a fine 
quality of verse, but I will vouch for its 
grammar a while longer. My pedantic 
friend, do you not know that the very 
foot note in which you make your strict- 
ure contains several blunders? Now 
notice : b ‘*The tenth line represents me as 
convincing that laughter is a sigh, and 
taken with a portion of the preceding 
line, it supposes that my trial has pro- 
duced conviction, the beginning of the 
11th line denies this, ‘or, tailing that.” 

First, your (b) sentence should have 
another connective after ‘‘conviction,’* or 
it should be made into two sentences. 
Either change will improve your con- 
struction. Then, again, what right have 
you to style ‘‘or, failing that’’ the be- 
ginning of a line when, in reality, those 
words comprise nearly half the line. 
— is certainly the beginning of the 

ne. 

Again, you say: ‘‘——the beginning of 
the 11th line denies this, “or failing 
that.’’ It would be better said (admitting 
‘or failing that’*tobe the beginning of the 
line.) as follows: ‘‘——the beginning of 
the 11th line, ‘Or failing that,’ denies 
this.”’ 

In short “or failing that’? has che 
wrong position in your sentence, and you 
cannot surely avoid seeing the fact. 

With all your boasted knowledge of 
the Latin, I find that your English is de- 
fective. LLoyb Gvyor. 





Charlie Criticises the Critics. 


To say that my coming a few weeks 
ago was kindly received, and favored 
with a space in publication, would only 
make sure my appearance again. ‘The 
first step and then another,’ and so on. 
And as the door strings have snapped, 
it is supposed that nothing stands in the 
way of a reception this time, ‘Agita- 
tion is life; and stagnation is death,” 
as the Colonel said in a recent address. 

And if we do not agitate the mind, the 


schoolma’am | 


| | 
| want air, and spoil like bales unopened | 
| to the sun.”’ 
IhopeI shall not be given the name | 
of ‘‘new comer” “this time; or as Typo | 
| had it, ‘“‘a new corner.’’ I wonder what | 
he meant? Perhaps he is going to give 
me a corner to myself, secluded trom | 
| the rest on account of high standing and 
intellect. If so, Home Circle surveyor 
| will please step over. 

Walnut gave us a lengthy article last 
week on ‘*Bread and Butter.’ 
| one of the ablest 
Circle, and has repeatedly shown it by 
| his self defense. Bon Ami 
| would do very wellin a debating club, 
but in the Home Circle all must be 
unity. His criticisms in all cases are 
severe, but have little effect. He has 
indeed, but a few friends, and is an en- 
emy to himself. 
| For fear the door strings have been 
replaced it may be unsafe to venture 
further. 

I was speaking of my kindly reception 
before. For this I thank the editor. 
But next time if I am not spoken of, 
criticised or commented, I will do as the 
old woman did, Ill come into the ranks 
with a stick of wood on my shoulder to 
attract attention. 

If this fails I will not be discouraged, 
but shall continue to make frequent 
calls and short stays. 





CHARLIE. 
New Florence, Mo. 





The Home of Fennimore Cooper. 


Cooperstown! shouted the brakesman 
as the train moved slowly into the depot 
one day last fall. It was morning, and 
the crisp frosty air was very enjoyable 
after the smoky cars. We passed briskiy 
down the nicély kept sidewalk to one of 
the great hotels that have taken the 
place of the old time tavern, of which 
Cooper gave us a life-like picture in his 
Pioneers. After a short rest we begin 
our tour. This is such a lovely place 
nestling at the foot of the Lake Otsego. 
We do not wonder Fennimore Cooper 
loved his home, and laid the plot of his 
story, ‘The Pioneers,’ here. On either 
side of these villages are rich views of 
great evergreen covered mountains 
and beautiful valleys. The streets are 
broad and shaded by trees, well kept 
homes, splendid churches, large places 
of business. Hereona slight elevation 
is the court house in the midst of well 
kept grounds, looking far more like a 
pleasure resort than the place where jus- 
tice and judgment too often take the 
place of mercy and love. A short dis- 
tanceaway is another building, pleasant 
enough,too,as far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, yet one would not care to come 
here to dwell as a boarder. We go 
through the jail, passing cell after cell 
with the poor sinning ones who inhabit 
them, only three deserve mention now. 
Three women, all young, all intelligent, 
yet each one of these women is here 
to-day for murder, and that of little 
babies less than a month old. No. lisa 
girl not more than eighteen years of age, 
she burned her baby to hide the fact. 
Another poor waif had come to earth 
without a right. Thesecond one gives 
her little one poison when laboring un- 
der insanity. She sits now with folded 
hands and bowed head, the picture of 
sorrow. The third one is a German girl 
who moved into our neighborhood with 
her mother and step-father, a cruel dis- 
agreeable man much disliked by all, yet 
nothwithstanding people came to like 
the woman, and they were received by 
the best people. Like a bomb-shell in 
our midst came the news of a tiny 
stranger in the German’s house. It was 
denied by all the family except the 
beart-broken old mother. A week later 
baby was missing, it came to official 
ears, a search was instituted. The tiny 
sleeper was disinterred. This child of 
passion and sin must leave its resting 
place. A grave body of men are sum- 
moned. Hundreds of dollars are spent; 
the result—indictment for murder in 
the first degree. This gentle lady-like 
woman, apparently so quiet and modest, 
suddenly develops into a first class heroine 
of the worst kind of yellow-backed liter- 
ature. Sucha history of crime is un- 
folded so dark and drear. The lawyer 
shudders at its recital, accustomed as he 
is to such things. We leave her witha 
sense of pity as we hear she was the vic- 
tim of a cruel step-father drinking at the 
age ofeleven. Since then she seemed 
helpless in his hands. 


The drunkard may reform; the thief 
goand steal no more; but the woman 
who sins,‘*God pity her!’’No one will take 
her by the hand and lead her into a bet- 
ter way. 

We pass on with a prayer for the poor 
sinful ones that God in kindest mercy 
will remember them. Our attendant 
calls out, there is the spot where Buel 
was executed for the darkest crime on 
record. But we have seen and heard 
enougs for one day, so we hurry on and 
are glad to stund in the pure sweet sun- 
shine again. We look round the grassy 
yard avd almost conclude the place 
must be here where Leather Stocking was 
put in the stocks for shooting the deer. 
One never reads that incomparable story, 
so full of simplicity and touching pathos, 
without tears. But the stocks, like all 
the things of that far-away time, have 
passed away. 

Let us go down the sloping shady 
streets, past the homes of some of the 
boatmen, where a fountain is playing 
and chairs are arranged under the trees 
for those who wish to rest. Otsego is 
composed of two words; Ot, which 
means a place of meeting; sego, a form 
of salutation common among the Indians 
who once assembled on these banks to 
make their treaties and hold their myste- 
rious feasts and dark orgies. The lake 
is beautifully clear, supplied by numer- 
ous springs, very deep and abounding in 
choice fish. Itis nine miles long, and 
one-half of a mile to one and one-half 
miles in width. The sail through its 
limpid waters is delightful ; the scenery is 
so varied and lovely. Here is a-deep 
gorge through which runs aswift narrow 
stream. With a laugh we remember an 
expedition came here in 1776 from theMo- 
hawk river. They were deter- 
mined to travel as much as pos- 
sible by water so damned _ this 
stream, embarked in, then knocked the 
dam away, then went down the Susque- 
hanna. Yes, this very small beginning 
is the head of this historical river. 
Washington once came here to examine 
its facilities for navigation; his stay was 
of short duration. Now we will go 
back and land, then go along the slop- 
ing hanks until we find a pathway with 
sign board up ‘‘Leather Stocking Cave.”’ 
We climb up a short declivity and find— 
Ah me, our hopes have cold water dashed 
on them, for the cave is only a_ three- 
cornered room under the rocks. A 
space, perhaps a foot high, under the 
side promises something; one lady 
says, ‘show are we going to get through 
there?’’ pointing to the ghelf. A laugh 
is her answer, for that is only a shelf, 
where the hunter kept his things—so 
legends sq 

On b ig hillside, amid the fair- 

the resting-place of the 
ho have laid life’s burdens 
B very sleep—the old ap 
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ests 


| wash the shore with a soft cadence 


? Walnut is } 
writers of the Home| 


cannot be | 
| praised as a Home Circle writer. He} 
| graves of the lovedand lost, I can only 


| 
ceaseless music of the Waves as they | 
that | 
seems to me the holiest thing of all that | 
hallowed spot. What histories we might | 
read here, grander than ever yet was| 
penned by mortal hand! The motives, | 
the actions, the thoughts and feelings, | 
hopes and fears, loves and hates, pas- | 


| sions unrestrained or purified, as it were, 
| by fire, of the simplest one who lies here 


| 
in God’s acre to-day, or walks through 
life’s pathway. None but the Omnip- | 
otent can trace the storms and sunshine 

in undying records. As I wander | 
through this quiet, shaded place, with the | 
Autumn sun lingering lovingly on the | 


exclaim: 
| “Now that life’s fitful, feverish dream is o’er, 
They sleep well.” 
So we will leave them with the flowers 
and birds, and when the last act in the 
drama of life is over for me, Oh kind 
| friend, lay meto rest close to the mur- | 
| muring waves under the ftlower-bestrewn | 
| banks of the Otsego. One place more, 
| dear reader, and I will say good-night. | 
| The home of Cooper is a large, rambling | 
house, refitted and used as a hotel for} 
|tourists. It is a quiet, peaceful place. | 
| Like the former owner, he came here | 
| when only an infant, his father left him | 
| quite a fortune, much of it was spent in | 
|}his career as an author, he visited | 
| Europe and had no end of trouble in ac- 

complishing his life’s work. It pains 
one to find careless strangers in his| 
home, paying for the privileges of stay-| 
ing there, caring nothing for the grand | 
spirit who loved these scenes, both hills | 
and valleys, lake and river. ‘To his| 
writing Iam indebted for many of the 
facts I have tried to give you. I[ am not} 
half through yet. My letter is of un- 
pardonable length now; so for this 
time, dear friends of old, good night. 
Many, many thanks for the kind wel- 
come; you cannot know how much it was 
appreciated. ELLA CARPENTER. 
Milford, N. Y. 


RED RASH, 
SCALP DISEASE, 
SKIN HUMORS. 


New York, 496 SECOND AVE., April 10, 1883. 
MR. CRITTENTON—Sir: Six years ago I had ery- 
sipelas in my head and face; my hair began to fall 
out, and my physician told me I must have it all 
cut off. Shortly after I found a tender »lace, with 
“red rash,” which spread over my head, and was 
coming down on my forehead. I tried everything 
I vould think of—‘Ointments,” ‘Tar Soap,” 
“Medicine,” etc.—allof nouse. One day I oes. M 
* Lhave not tried ‘ Glenn’s Sulphur Seap.’”’ 
I got some and used it every night like a thick 
plaster, leaving it on till morning. In two weeks 
with One Cake of this soap my head was well, 
and the rash has never shown itself since. 
espectfully, BELLA COOK. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is for sale by all Drug- 
gists, or mailed_on receipt of SOc, in stamps; 
three cakes, 75c. C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole 
Prop., 115 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
Seour S 


HAVE DONE. 


eo —.. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, asit 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
etroit,” MW. Deveraux, Hechanic, Tonia, Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs, M, M, B, 
Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
Me, Me ort cured me when my water was just 

like k and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes? 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever . Gives almost immediate relief.” _ 











The Best.Si: Dictionary In The Worle 
Dea? Raowledge is «univ Dictionary snd Encyclopedia of 


e is a universal Hand Book for reaéy reference, 
ed, neatly printed from new plates, with plain type, 
’ 


d , beautifully b: din English 
and ornamented with gold and black designs.’ PTIC@, Sle” 
608 Pages.™' book contains 608 pages, and is a pro- 


handsomely illu 


ok designs. 
nouncing lexicon of the English language 
to which fs added an appendix of useful and valuable in brmation oon 
we a compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, bein; 
an epitome of matters Historical, Statistical, Biographical, 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. 


This Dictionary contains about 40; 
40,000 Words. words, CORRECTLY SPELLED, io 
ERLY PRONOUNCED, and ExactLy DEFINED, this number being all the 
needed words found in the English language. 


700 ill t ti This valuable reference book 

us ra ions. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brnps, ANIMALS, FisHEs, INSECTS, PLANTS, FLow- 
EES, SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
in MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, LILITARY, 
NavaL, Botany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MinERaL king- 
doms, interspersed through 576 pages, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 
the beat word definition. 


Mw a rk T h is | This book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 


s for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 

Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 

complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it Contains ConcissE, Iupor- 

TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES on the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 

VIATIONS in common use. A full table of Synonyms. This le is of 

the greatest value to those who would write and speak Br 28S MEN; S1zEs of Books and Papers; G@ 
smoothly and correctly. A BloGRAPHICAL REGISTER, GE ICAL STATISTICS; CENSUS of PRINOIP 
‘ontaining dete of birth and death of the Famous CrtT1es, &0.; DisTancEe TABLES; ComaGE Tab 
PERSONAGES OF History, ART, SCrENCE, Lirera- | and various other information. 

IUBE, RELIGION and PoLiTics, from the earliest 
known times to the present. Thisinformation alone 
is worth the ook luo, FoREIGN 
Worps and AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
NAME 5 given to AMERICAN STATEs, 
HTSand MEASURES; TARLEsof 


You Need 6€ 2 7%5 (coke nyauah 


y one 
would UNDERSTAND what he is daily called upon 
ReaD, SPEAK and W . It is a Book to be Co 
SULTED Every Day, very USEFUL and NECESSAR 
: You cannot afford to be without it. It is superior ¢ 
{ YSTEM; N ‘ r A- all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee i 
10N ; DIVISION ME; § LE RULES LL- will please you. If you cannot afford to pay trwely 
ING; Use of CapiTaL LETTERS; IAMENTARY dollars for a Webster. yeu certainly can Pitord on 
-ULES and UsaGgEs; VALUABL& INFORMATION for | dollar fora book to take the place of it. 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a club of two yearly subscribers to the 


\ 


RURAL WORLD ($1 50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 


PARSONS ::72/ PILL 


And will completely change the blood in the entire system in three months. 
person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, may be restored to sound 
health, if such a thing be possible. For Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. 
Physiciars use them for the cure of LIVER and KIDNEY diseases. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. Circulars free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neural. 
gia, Rheumatism, JOHNSON’S ANO 

DYNE LINIMENT ( for Internal and Externa 

Use) will instantaneously relieve these terrible 
diseases, and will positively cure nine cases 
out of ten. Information that will save man 

lives sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. 
Prevention is better than cure. 


» YNE INIMENT CURES infiuenza, Bleeding at the Lungs, Hoarse- 
nev OHNSon’s ANOD Cough, dh Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Kidney Troubles, and 
Diseases of the Spine. Sold everywhere. Circulars free. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Hog Cholera,&c. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25c. { 
stamps. Furnished in large cans, price $1.00; by mail, $1.20.) 
Circulars free, I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 

















It is a well-known fact that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powder sold in this coun- 
try is worthless; that Sheridan's Condition 
Powder is absolutely pure and very valuable. 
Nothing on Earth will make hens 
lay like Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
der. Dose, one teaspoonful to each pint of 
food. It will also positively prevent and cure 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 











——+—— °ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Wm. Koenig & Co., 


—->:<$¢ MANAGERS }>o-— 


| REAPER AND MOWER 
PLATFORM Cord Binder 
| ELEVATOR Cord Binder 
New Model Vibrating Threshers, 
Canton Monitor Engines, 


Removed to 120 & 122 South 8th St., 


L ST. LOUIS, MO. 
o=x— 




















Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, 


Have you Liver Compiaint? 
: } cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
Ward, late Col. 60th Nat, Guard, N. Y. 


your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney; Wort, (1_ bottle) cured, ue when I wasso 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Is 

lame I had to 

H ou Kidney Disease? 
= -Wort made me sound in liver and aiineys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its w: 

$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va, 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
- Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
Kidney. Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in my precti pe? 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


roll. out of 


Are you Bilious? 
*Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
er remedy I have ever en,” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after | was given up to 


die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Malcolm, Weet Bath, Maine.. 
Ladies, are you sufferin 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle » Vi 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEy-W2JR 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 











The best evidence in the world of the 
purity and excellence of Blackwell's Bull 
Durham Smoking Tobacco is found in the 
fact that the fame of this tobacco increases 
from year to year. This could not be the 
case if it were merely “ gotten up to sell,” 
or had any dubious or dangerous ingre- 
dients in it. Among millions of users of 
all nationalities, surely some one would 
find out if it were impure, injurious or 
unpalatable. For18 years this tobacco has 
been acknowledged to be the beet in the 
world, and every year the Bull Durham 
brand grows more popular, the demand for 
it wider, and smokers 
more enthusiastic over its 
delicious natural flavor. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Get the genuine— trade 
mark of the Bull 


























There is no mischief done where 
Blackwell's Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco is used. 





50e. to 82.00 per hour at home, No ped- 
dling. No humbug. The Secret revealed 
and 15samples worth $3 for 10c. (Name this 
paper). Add’ss H, E, Slayton, Montpeli er,, 


RS ALYON & HEALY, 3) 


sii State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
- Will send you their GC Wb 
al. BAND CATALOGUE / 
. for 1384, 140 pages. 300 engravings! 
of Instruments, Suita, Caps, Belts, 
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Counter Railings, Window Guards, Iron and Wire Fences, 
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SOMETHINGNEW AND WONDBERE' UD 
The “NEW PROCESS CURE TREATMENT” is a SUCCESS, in the many diseases of 
WOMEN and CHILDREN. All classes and forms of Curable diseases yield to it, e 
and testimonials of the highest order given, sa7~>TREATMENT OF WOMEN A SPECIA 
Write for pamphlet aad queetios list, and learn how to be cured at home. Inclosgs 
and address. MRS. AUGUSTA SMITH, M. D., Lock Box 804 Springfie 
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GEO. F. BRUNNER WFG. @ 


| Address Station **A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
o | Descriptive Circulars Free 























Pays 200 to 500 per cent. § 


All farmers should try it, 
Send for Circulars and pric 


THORN & HUNKINS, 


309 and 311 S. 12th Street, St. Lo 


SPRAGUE} 


Senet EPR ER EUROPEAN HO 
DO DOP RESTAURAN 
EUROPEAN HOTEL &RESBAURANT 7 — AND — 

rE \E\ f\e ayy Delicates 


ROOMS 50, 
DINNER 25. 


716—718 N. FIFTH STR 
§8T. LOUIS, 


On the investment. 
Guaranteed to pay. 
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June 12. 1884. 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 


ery Association. 

President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis. 

Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Il. 

Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ls. 

Treasnrer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North,Second 
St. Louis. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 


The Table Rock, Mo., creamery com- 
menced business on the 19th of May with 
wagons on two routes only, the result 
for the first day’s churning being 146 lbs. 
of butter. Other teams were started out 
later in the week with good prospects of 
securing enough cream to make 300 lbs. 
aday. ‘Thecreamery was erected by J. 
J. Smith, of Brownsville, Mo. 





As per advertisementin another column 
Capt. P. C. Kidd will make a sale of over 
one hundred head of Jersey cattle at 
Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, June 
25th. The sale will include contributions 
from a number of Kentucky importers 
and breeders among which will doubtless 
be found very many desirable animals. 
See the advertisement and send for cata- 
logue to Capt. P. C. Kidd, Lexington, 
Ky. 











A. Bourquin, of Nokomis, Ils., made 
us a call on Monday last. He isa breed- 
r of Swiss cattle, has a small herd now 
f seven head. He brought with him a 
copy of the Swiss Record published by 
the Brown Swiss Breeders’ Association, 
being volume 1, edited by U. B. Metcalf, 
of Worcester, Mass. 

It contains the constitution of the as- 
sociation, the names of its members 
(twenty-two in number), directions for 
making entries, the names and pedigrees 
of 77 bulls and 111 cows, a brief history 
of Swiss cattle and of the herds in this 
country up to the date of issuing the 
record 1881. 





The demand for dairy literature felt 
at this office evidences the growth ofa 
healthy appreciation on the part of our 
readers of this important matter. It is 
very evident to us that a large number of 
the farmers of Missouri are thinking 
very seriously on that subject, and that 
many of them will gladly aid in the for- 
mation of dairy and creamery associa- 
tions, then convert their farms into pas- 
ture, procure them good ae stock 
and make more money with far less la- 
bor. The publication of the proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and 
Creamery Association held in this city 
anuary last, and its very general 
ima ci0u is doing a good work in this 
It may yet be had by address- 
. Sheppard, Secretary, 600 Olive 
St. Louis, and enclosing ten cents 
ge stamps. All will findrit a 
e work of reference. 





Butter—No Danger of Over-Produc- 
tlon. 


airy interest, as well as all others, 
ips and downs, recently ’more of 
er than the former apparently. 
ears ago butter was not near so 


y used, simply because the 
was not understood and 
ke poor,so that a little of it 


ong way, thesurplus being of the 
was stowed away in all kinds of 
bs, whiskey and molasses barrels 
yood service, until searcity or 
rought a buyer. More intelli- 
e gradually erept into the undertak- 
ng, until the production of a superior 
article not only increased the consump- 
tion largely, but advanced prices sharp- 
ly on such fine makes while the poor 
only went lower and lower. This state 
of affairs continued to extend rapidly 
all through the best grass sections of the 
country, from the East westward. 
Though the production was doubling 
and trebling, all the good found ready 
sale at advanced prices. Not only in our 
own, but in foreign markets did it find 
fivor, until the most satisfactory results 
ensued, and brighter prospects were 
promised. 

To meet this, combined dairying rapid- 
ly followed, creameries sprung up as if 
by magic, and in their territery, at once 
stopped the make of the heretofore poor 
stuff, by collecting the milk or the cream 
and on the most approved plan manu- 
ee a first-class article instead. 
Who is capable of calculating the im- 
mense gain and advantage, the dairy and 
creamery interest has proved to the 
United States, to the railroads, to mer- 
chants, but more especially, was it aid- 
ing and advancing the farmer dairymen, 
who are in fact, a large majority in this 
country. It is therefore certain that 
what improves and enriches them, bene- 
fits the entire public with whom they 
spend their earnings almost toa dollar. 

Trouble and imposition, however, have 
overtaken the dairymen and checked the 
boom. Strange to say they seem to quietly 
submit to it. The introduction of ‘*bogus 
utter’? which, from all accounts, is 
othing more orless than acurse to 
e community, and a positive loss to 
e country at large, the manufacturers of 
it alone excepted. 

Even those who take part in making 
the stuff, it seems, are seriously injured, 
as shown by sworn evidence, that their 
clothing, boots and flesh even, were de- 
stroyed by materials used. Being com- 
posed mostly of raw oil, it must neces- 
sarily affect the consumer; then add the 
act that any and all animal oils may be 
sed, even taken from a sick or diseased 
anor beast. Consumers don’t want 
atfany price, if they know it. The 
dairy interest can, and should, combine 
all over the country to oppose it—con- 
sumers credit them with its good and 
ad effects. Oleomargarine has almost 

iven our foreign butter trade away, 

which was once so extensive. Some 
claim it will reduce the price of butter 
for the poor, by competition—but, that 
is a grand mistake, for while it may do 
so for atime, the prospects of its im- 
mense increase, not only prevents num- 
bers from engaging in dairying, that 
otherwise would, but has already actual- 
ly caused hundreds upon hundreds to 

ve up the dairy, through fear of loss, 
ont being a very profitable undertak- 
















ing anyway. ‘ 
Some few years ago Missouri was 
looked to ‘as a dairy State, a few cream- 
eries started, others would rapidly follow, 
but the future was too uncertain and 
some even closed rather than risk it. . 
Now, however, poor old Missouri has 
taken a step in advance of the old dairy 
States, that ought to protect that indus- 
try, and to her credit be it said, has 
passed laws prohibiting its manufacture 
or sale within her limits. The great 
State of New York, better late than 
never, has just copied after us and 
passed a similar law; and it is to be 
hoped every other State will follow the 
rood example. Chicago manufacturers 
having sent lardin here, some dealers took 
he risk ot selling, cases have been made 
n our courts against them and heavy fines 
he result in every case, and the law fully 
ld. 
ee degree of confidence is the re- 


Some 








sult and a large number of creameries | 
have recently been put up through this | 
State. Now, some cry over-production, | 
and what shall we do with our surplus 
butter in future? 

Wait until you have such surplus, we | 
think it will be some time before we 
have any such accumulations as in years | 
past. Instead of the poor, soft, mixed, | 
country butter, as it has heretofore been | 
called, as made in a small way by each 
farmer, and coming, in all sorts of| 
packages—the creameries will get the | 
milk or cream, and manufacture instead | 
of the above (that used to stick on the 
market) a choice or nearly choice article | 
of creamery, that will sell and go into 
consumption at once, and be used by 
people who have been afraidto use any 
butter jlest they should get the bogus 
stuff. 

Had those adulterations not been in- | 
troduced, we should have had before 
now, a much better regulated market— | 
by the make being more evenly dis- 
tributed through the year—by the adop- | 
tion of winter dairying so repeatedly 
advocated by the RuRAL WORLD—but 
who can blame the dairymen for avoid- | 
ing its expense, while having to compete | 
with an adulteration of such deceptive 
and inviting appearance, yet so poor ard 
cheaply made. 





Jerseys and Their Handling. | 


Much has been said in regard to the| 
almost fabulous returns made by Jersey | 
cows, and the same is probably true of | 
other breeds of miich and butter stock. | 
The following statement from H. A. | 
Grant of Longview Stock Farm, Entield, | 
Connecticut, is illustrative of this point: | 

‘*For over a quarter of acentury I have 
been a careful breeder of Jerseys, my 
herd tracing directly to Messrs. I. A. 
Tainter, D. Buck, and J. T. Norton’s 
importations. But I must say I fear that 
many superb cows will be irreparably 
injured by forcing to show records like 
Princess 2d (27 lbs 10 oz) and Mary Ann 
of St. Lamberts. 

In my herd of 60, I have bred for but- 
ter, quality and quantity solely, irre- 
spective of color or black points (though 
I am not indifferent to fashion’s claims), 
paying more attention to constitution, 
form, escutcheon, and milk-producing 
qualities. If color and black tongue and 
points are superadded, I am, of course, 
gratified, not that I value them intrinsic- 
ally more, but purchasers I know do. 
My idea of a Jersey cow isone that will 
yield, on ordinary food—say good hay 10 
lbs, cornméal four quarts, wheat bran 
two quarts—from 12 to 14 lbs of unsalted 
butter per week, and keep it up for many 
years, allowing two or three months for 
drying off and time to rest. I have 
many in my herd that have done this, 
and are doing it now, and some, more. I 
will give you two cases from my herd to 
illustrate : 

First, Enfield Rose 3355, born Decem- 
ber 4, 1872, consequently in her thir- 
teenth year, dropped her calf October 4, 
1882. Two and one-half months after 
calving, second week in December, 1882, 
she made 16 lbs of unsalted butter. This, 
you will say, is not a large yield com- 
pared with Princess 2d, which I cheer- 
fully admit; but thatis not the point I 
wish to establish—it is, which is the 
more profitable cow, and which will con- 
tinue to be so the longest time? To do 
this, there must be a comparison of the 
amount and price consumed by each 
cow: 

Princess 2d’s daily allowance: 





e tbs. cost 
Cut clover hay, 35 35 
Bran, steamed, 48 48 
Carrots and beets, 35 50 
Oat-meal, 12 12 
Corn-meal 6 zt) 
Oil-meal 6 12 

Cost per day, $1 64 
Cost for seven days 11 48 
Enfield Rose’s daily allowance: 
Ibs. cost. 
Hay, 10 10 
Corn fodder, steamed, 20 10 
Corn-meal, 5 gts, 10 15 
Wheat bran, 6 qts, 5 4 
Cost per day, $ 39 


Cost for seven days, 2 

Princess, 27 lbs. 10 oz., at 50c per Ib., 
$13.82, less $11.48 for food, leaves a 
profit of $2.34 for the cow. 

Enfield Rose, 16 lbs at 50c, $8, less 

$2.73 for food, leaves profit for cow, 
$5 27. I have reckoned the price of food 
for both cows at cost here. 
*« Now for the second case. I sold a cow 
to a neighbor some four years since that 
was 21 years old when I sold her. She 
was in calf at time of sale, and had a 
heifer calf soon after, and has had a calf 
every year since, and is to calve again 
this spring, 1884. In flush, the owner in- 
formed me, she made 10 lbs of butter in 
1883, and is now 25 years old. Just here, 
then, is the practical question, could or 
would this cow, or any other, on the 
large amount of feed given to Princess 
2d, have continued to produce the same 
amount of butter and thrown a healthy 
calf yearly during so many years? As I 
before stated, 1 fear the undue forcing of 
Jerseys will prove a great injury to the 
Jersey interest, rather than an advan- 
tage. Letus have the records of Jersey 
productions on ordinary amount and 
quality of food, and their value as butter 
cows over any other breed will remain 
unrivaled.”’ : 





Another Rich Holstein. 


The Holstein cow Mink lays claim to 
being the best milk and butter cow yet 
heardfrom. Imported as a yearling and 
calving when two years old. She gave 
when three in ten days in August 532 1-2 
pounds of milk, from which was made 
23 Ibs., and 6 oz. of butter. As a four-. 
year-old her best daily yield was 91 lbs. 
Best ten days, 849 Ibs.; best month, 
2,499 1-2 pounds. Yearly yield 16,628 1-2 
lbs. She gave in ten days 29 Ibs., and 
6 oz. of butter. Last year she made 
3 lbs. and 9 oz of butter in one day. She 
is now giving 80 to 90 pounds per day. 
All this time she has taken her chances 
in a large herd and had ordinary dairy 
care. o crowding, no forcing. 
Mink with four of her calves, two 
bulls and two heifers, are to be sold with 
many others of almost equal merit at 
public sale by Carey R. Smith, at Iowa 
City, Iowa, June 19th. 





Warm Milk for Calves. 


Itisa general belief among farmers 
that milk for calves should be slightly 
warmed, at least to the temperature 
natural when taken from the cow. The 
calves will drink it more freely at this 
warmth. When, however, the heating 
is done on the stove it is apt to be warm- 
er than new milk. This is injurious. 
Milk that has been scalded is constipat- 
ing, even when given cold. If the calf 
takes food much above the temperature 
of the stomach the digestive organs will 
be weakened. Too warm food and drinks 
are fruitful causes of dyspepsia in men 
and women, and will be in farm animals 
if the latter are subjected to their influ- 
ence. 





—A creamery at Osceola would be 
worth hundreds of dollars to the farmers 
for miles around Osceola and be the 
means of causing the'a to invest in more 
live stock and of a better breed. By all 
means let us have a creamery at Osceola. 








—Advance. 


| cost of soiling an 






Soiling Land. 


This subject is still claiming attention, 
and near cities where lard is dear or on 


small farms that are nearly all suitable | 
to plow, there are many points in its fa- | ~ 


vor. It seems to be the nearest ap- 
proach to high farming of any system 
yet presented. It puts the manure back 
in the soil where the food came from, 
while under the present system cows run 
in pastures and are driven in at night, 
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; Che Pig Pen. 





Cou. COLMAN: What will you supply 
me with a pair of Jersey Red pigs’ and 
your paper for a year for? D. B. G. 

Green Co., Mo. 


We have no pigs of any kind. Write 


| 


and most of the manure that is not|t® those who advertise in the RuRAt | 


dropped in the highway is put on the} 


| tillage land, and the pastures are grow- | 


ing poorer. If New England plowing is | 
ever reduced to anything like system we | 
shall probably see cows, at least, fed by 
soiling, and the rough hillside pas- 
tures with sheep and colts. L. B. Ar- | 
nold,in the American Cultivator, closes | 
a thoughtful article with these remarks, | 
which are peculiarly adapted to Eastern | 
farming: “‘Granting, however, that the | 
grazing are equal, 





| soiling, even then, will reduce the cost 


of milk, because it produces so much 
more milk from the same outlay. By 


| reason of better milk-producing food and 


a constant and full supply, independent 
of the fluctuations in the weather, soil- 


|ing. even though practiced the middle 


half of the season only, will produce 50 
per cent more milk than grazing, the 


|expense of keeping being the same. 


Grazing may do well enoughin the West, 
where land can be had almost for the 
asking, and it answers in the East during 
spring and fall, but Eastern dairymen 
cannot afford to graze during the parch- 
ing season of midsummer. It is too un- 
certain in its character, and results in 
finally producing a minimum of milk at 
a maximum of cost.”’ 

Henry Stewart says: ‘“‘Itis the labor 
always that produces, and if the work of 
one mun at $1 per day will care for and 
feed thirty or fifty cows with cut green 
fodder in a barn, and these cattle will 
make manure enough to produce fodder 
to feed one head to the acre, then it is 
easily seen that this small expense will 
strike a very favorable balance between 
the cost of feeding one cow upon an 
acre costing 3100 and one cow upon five 
acres costing the same. It is not the 
area of land cultivated that makes the 
profit, but the weight of the produce 
from each acre. Many a farmer is poor- 
er with 500 acres of land then another 
with 100. A farmer who keeps twenty 
cows on 100 acres is poorer than one who 
feeds as many on twenty acres, and he 
makes actually less yearly income than 
many a market gardener who cultivates 
five acres and employs five men to the 
acre. 





Dairy Notes. 


—Prof. Law and Dr. Salmon officially 
report that the cattle disease in Kansas 
was produced by feeding hay and corn- 
stalks which contained ergot. 


—A lot of butterine was sold at auction 
one day last week in New York city, at 
prices ranging from six to thirteen cents 
apound. The names of the purchasers 
were kept a secret. 


—A large udder is commonly regarded 
as a sign of a good milker, but excessive 
size indicates a deposit of flesh which is 
of no advantage, but rather a burden for 
the overweighed animal to carry. If the 
milk veins are well developed the cow 
will be a good milker, and the udder 
will be as large as is of any advantage. 


—Several cases of death of young 
calves by scouring have come under my 
notice. Some of them have been almost 
epidemic. The most successful remedy 
or preventive has been to allow the calf 
to have no milk from its dam at all; but 
to feed it from birth with milk froma 
cow that had been in milk for some time, 
One farmer who had lost every calf in 
succession for some time lost no more 
afcer adopting this plan. 


—Dr. Salmon of the Department of 
Agriculture is of the opinion that abor- 
tion in cows is due to two classes of 
causes. 1. It may be caused by im- 
proper food, by mechanical: mishaps, by 
standing in a wrong position in the sta- 
ble, ete. 2. It may also occur in a form 
that is contagious. _In this form, daily 
disinfecting the stable with a one per 
cent. solution of sulphuric acid has been 
found useful. 


—I have a common Shorthorn cow 
eight years old, says C. H. Hill, of Rose- 
wood, Ill., from which I milked in 
thirty days, (from April 13th to May 
12th) 872 pounds of milk, and made 35 
pounds of butter. She has no extra feed, 
and my family have used all the new 
milk and cream for cooking and coffee 
they needed. I have only the one cow. 
The lowest daily yield was 25 pounds, 
April 14th; the highest, 37 pounds, May 
12th. Making a trifle over 29 pounds, or 
3 gallons per day. Will some one who 
has only one cow, weigh their milk and 
butter and compare results? 


—We are glad to be able to state that 
the Randolph Creamery is booming, and 
is now on the high road to assured per- 
manent saccess. Patrons in large num- 
bers have been added to the old routes, 
aud some new routes are being estab- 
lished, while the enterprising proprietors 
are pushing the good work with energy 
and skill. Many who a few months ago 
were prejudiced against creamery butter 
and would not use it, now prefer it to the 
best country makes, and the cry is, still 
theycome. The churnings of the cream- 
ery last week amounted to over twelve 
hundred pounds, and this amount would 
have been increased but for the illness of 
a prominent employe.— Huntsville, (Mo.) 
Herald. 


—‘*The Hon. C. M. Clay says that the 
Jerseys are the native cattle of Russia, 
and he could load a fleet with them atfrom 
three to $10 per head. If this is true 
there is no use in the farmers of the 
Channel Islands allowing the supply to 
fall off. It is more than probable if we 
should import directly from Russia a 
little careful judgment would give usa 
stock of Jerseys that would be hardy, 
vigorous and able to‘‘hoe their own row.”’ 
The above item is going the rounds, and 
the author of itno doubt grins with sat- 
isfaction to see how he is giving a left- 
handed fling at Jersey cattle, conveving 
the impression that they are not hardy.”’ 

So says the Mirror and Farmer. C.M. 
Clays is no fool, but if he is guilty of 
the statement above made we shall have 
totake the matter under consideration. 








“IN A VERY WEAK CONDITION, SINK- 
ING FROM NERVOUS PROS. 
TRATION.” 


A patientin Mississippi gives this account 
of a‘*marvellous change” wrought in her 
condition: 

‘Last December I received your Compound 
Oxygen. I was in a very weak condition, 
sinking from neryous prostration. I com- 
menced its use immediately, leaving off 
everything else. And what a marvellous 
change it wroughtin a few weeks! Sorapidly 
did limprove that neighbors and friends who 
had been familiar with my complaints for 
several years are still full of wonder at my 
recovery.” 

Our ‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, e¢tc.. anda wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be seat free, Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PaLEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 


WORLD. 
paper is, $1.50 a year. 
The Best Bacon. 
—A farmer of long experience gives the 


following plain direction how to make 
the best bacon: 


The subscription price of this | 


The best bacon is made from pigs | 
8 | 


which will not weigh more 125 poun 
when dressed. 
—1e haer 


n are cut lengthwise of the pig 
and about half of the sides are used. 


ter and lacks in muscle, and is not so 
good on this account. 
made from small pigs—those weighing 
less than 100 pounds—the whole of the 
sides are used. Red and black Berkshire 
pigs make the best’ bacon, because they 
have the largest proportion of lean meat. 


saltpetre should be used for 100 pounds 
of meat. Five pounds of brown sugar 
may also be used, or two quarts of mo- 
lasses. If the bacon is cured in a barrel, 
the salt, saltpetre, and sweetening should 
be mixed and a portion sprinkled on the 
bottom of the barrel, and some also be- 
tween the layers of meat and on the top, 
and water enough, after the meat is 
packed closely, put on to cover it. Ina 
month the meat will be ready to smoke. 


give it a rank taste. Another way to 
cure bacon is to rub the above mixture 
on the flesh side of the strips of bacon 
and then pile it up one piece above an- 
other, and let it strikein. After three 
days 1ub again and pile up as before. A 
week after rub again and pile it up, put- 
ting the flesh side up every time. The 
mixture should be divided into three 
equal parts, to provide for the several 
rubbings. At the end of a month the 
meat will be ready for smoking, or 
before if the salt has all struck 
in and the surface has become 
comparatively dry, which is an indica- 
tion. After smoking, the rashers should 
be sowed up in bags made of cotton 
cloth, and hung up in a dry, dark place. 
If the bags are whitewashed on the out- 
side all the better, and this will keep 
the worms out. 





Green Corn for Pigs. 


—In the summer and early fall feeding 
of pigs, we have found sweet corn one 


fodder. 
tage by putting the pigs, as soon as they 
are weaned from the sow 
learned to eat milk and meal, into the 
pen, and keeping them there under full 
feed until they are ready for slaughter 
in November or December. With a good 
breed of swine there is no difficulty in 
making March pigs weigh from 250 to 
300 pounds at eight or nine months old. 
With plenty of Indian meal and skimmed 
milk they will grow rapidly until the 
corn is large enough for cutting. About 
the first of August, this should be given 
as an additional ration. The pigs will 
eat the green stalks and/leaves with the 
greatest relish after the ears have been 
plucked. It is an excellent appetizer, 
helps the digestion of more solid food, 
and promotes the thrift of the animals. 
Field corn may not be quite so nutritious, 
but no better use can be made of that, 
after the ears are in milk, than to cut and 
feed it to fattening swine. It costs much 
less to make pork in summer than in cold 
winter weather.—American Agriculturist. 





UFFINGTON.—Will you oblige an old 
subscriber to your valuable paper by de- 
scribing :—(1) The appearance of trich- 
ine in pig. (2) Is it wholesome food if 
properly boiled or roasted? (3) Is the 
disease transmitted from the parents to 
the young, or is it contagious? (4) 
What is the form and color of the para- 
site seen through a magnifying glass? 
(5)Can it be cured? 

(1) When a pig is suffering from an 
attack of these parasites its limbs are 
greatly swollen and very sensitive or 
tender. Thereis great pain caused by 
the slightest movement, and the animal 
exhibits the most feverish symptoms. 
The attack generally proves fatal on the 
fourth week. If the patient survives 
that period the parasites become quies- 
cent, and cease their growth. (2) Pork 
affected with trichine, if thoroughly 
cooked throughout, especially near the 
bones, is not dangerous food. (3) Itis 
not transmitted nor contagious, accord- 
ing to the usually accepted definitions of 
these terms. (4) They are cylindrical 
and tapering in form, one twenty-eighth 
of an inch long, one six-hundredth of an 
inch thick, and can be seen through a 
magnifying glass. (5) Some authorities 
claim a cure, but we are of opinion that 
once the parasites enter the system, even 
in an embryo condition, acure is im- 
possible.—Tovonto Mail. 





—It is not the cm that grows to the 
largest size to which we should always 
look for the greatest profit, for large 
hogs require time in order to attain size, 
but the object should be to secure stock 
from breeds that convert the largest pro- 
portion of feed into fleshin the shortest 
possible space of time. The hog that 
fulfils these expectations must be capa- 
ble of readily and rapidly digesting and 
assimilating food. While much depends 
upon the quality of the food given, some- 
thing depends upon the breed also. A 
hog may be capable of converting corn 
into pork, the cost of the pork so pro- 
cured being but little, and yet the pro- 
duction of pork may be greater if the 
nature of the animal requires an extra 
feeding of roots, or some other dietary 
fo A hog will often produce greater 
results from corn aud turnips than’ from 
corn alone, and cases have been ‘known 
in which an entire change of food has 
given satisfaction, especially when the 
feeding of corn was renewed. The first 
desideratum is to push the pig, forcing 
him in growth. To do this the fattening 
process must be ignored, as the bony 
structure of the animal must be attended 
to. In other words, we must lay the 
foundation and secure the framework 
before the carcass can be finished. The 
older the hog the slower the growth, 
and although an animal will increase in 
weight faster at an early age than when 
advanced, yet the materials required for 
the production of the excess, which is in 
favor of the younger hog, are naturally 
not thesame as those required for older 
ones. 








“Rough on Corns.” 
Ask for Wells’ ‘‘Rough on Corns.’’ 15c. 
Quick, complete cure, Hard or soft 
corns, warts, bunions. 


Six pounds of salt and four ounces ot | 


Too much smoke will color the meat and | 


The rashers or strips for | 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 


The portion next to the backbone is fat- | 


When bacon is | 


| 
| 





of the best and most convenient kinds of | 
Pork is made to the best advan- | 


and have | 


SOUTHWESTERN CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 


ELOLT & 


FI ATLL, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Proprietors, 





Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


Address as above. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


' 


aa Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
sThe Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
y pt ty the leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 





THE 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
All sizes made up to 300jgal- 
lons. Leverand Roller But- 
ter Worgers: also, allfsizes 
Box Churns for creameries. 
All goods warranted as rep- 
resented. 1 Dairy Churn at 
wholesale price where we 
have no ag’t. Send for cir- 
culars toH. F. BACHELLER 
& Son, Rock Falls, Ill. 













SYRACUSE, 


N. We 





THE 


eee ows Fairlamh System 














Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 

Box 


The best Can in the 
world has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and wor 

satisfactory atfa high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
. erprocess. We will 
*% test with any other 


4 we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
or Circulars to 
SPERBECK & STOUT, 
p West Randolph 





2 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Contains all the valua- 
ble features of his old 
Nichols’ Mills, with none 
of their defects. This 
is the only balanced 
mill without a vane. It 
is the only mill balanc- 
ed on its center. It is 


NICHOLS’ CENTENNIAL WIND MILL, 


























fia  \ the only mill built on 
pees correct scientific prin- 
( Ae ciples so as to govern 
(( ¥ perfectly. 

« ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
ces used to overcome 
the mechanical defect 
of forcing the wheel to 
ran cut of its natural 
position. 

= A wind wheel be- 
omes it8,own vane if 
oO vane is used, hence 
vanes, Save ly to bal- 
ance the wheel, are useless for good,and are 
only useful to blow the mill down. hi is mill 
will stand a heavier wind, run steadiér, last 
longer, and crow loude™than any other mili 
built. Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ prices, and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane, 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills an peenetee, 
address NICHOLS & MURPHY, Elgin, 1). 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’f’g Co., Ba- 
tavia, DL) 





iding, Walking and Combined Corn 
ae re ae CULTIVATORS. 


HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 


Windmills, Pumps 


Feed Crinders, 
Binder Trucks. 


Ag tewanted ‘ ac T 
MARSEILLES MANFG CO., u'scic."tu. 


HARNESS the WIND 


— 


Cireuiar. 








Twelve years making 
Wind - Mills exclusively, 
Simple, Strong, Self-Gov- 
erning. Works housed, 
Experienced Mechanics. 
Write, stating kind of work 
you want Jone, to 

B. 8S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 
or B. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, ill. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 
wM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and @en- 
eral Commission Merchant, 
424 NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. Loy 





Tt. 
Philadelphia, 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


jens THRESHERS si 





Clover Hullers 


or F REE Illus. Pamphiet 
Co. nsfleld iihi=. 


MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WROUCHT IRON 
PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 








2 


Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public 
Grounds. Made either plain or orna- 
mental. 











OVER 90,000 IN USE. 


BUCKEYE Sucks 


sk for Catalogue. 






PUMP 
works easy and 
throws a constant 
stream. Has Por- 
celain lined and 


and best 


work 
shallow wells. 
Never freezes 
in winter. 


TURBINE 


E IRON 
WIND 






THE 


os 


Strong and Durable, 
‘Will not SWELL, 


Fete cheapest weed ae 
le as tt eng 
j for deep or THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for Illustrated Cir. 
cularsand Price Lists. 





For Almost Nothing. 





DISCUSSIONS 


every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 
—— 6 © 
Send Five 2- 
To the Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Loui 
Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 


AND ESSAYS, 


Cent Stamps 


It should be read if 





J 


e . 
rs 








© 
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ALSO 


Stack Covers, 

Separator Covers, 

: Brick Covers, 

Wagon i ane 
n 


Time Saved in Harvest is Money Made—Protect 
Your Harvesters.—Hill’s Patent ‘‘Tight-Fit” Cov- 
ers save the Price of Themselves in one Season in 
Time alone, where you have been in the habit of 
removing your Harvester Aprons at Night, 


HOILL’S’ “Tight-Fit” A, & B, Cover: 
*PAT'D SEPT. 25TH, 1883, 
DESIGN PAT’D JAN'Y 


29TH, * 1884, 


a q 





a 
Hay Cock Covers, 








Write for Special Circulars and 


( 


be HILL DU 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago. 


CK & COVER CO 


v 





THE 
KRIEBEL 


market. 
chine Shops, 
Boats, Ete. 

. mention this paper. 





ENGINES, 


Simplest and Cheapest First-Class Engines on the 
For Farm and Dairy, Sorghum Mills, Ma- 

Printing Offices, 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


RIGE, WHITACRE & CO., Chicago, Il, 


Small 
Please 


Elevators 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ° 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
328, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Mention tnis Paper. 













ENTERPRISE 

Leessspegmerentineten Und 

NEW CHAMPIO WZ 
ill ForcePamp.  |E 45 KES 
ENTERPRISE |GGpigesss 
__ Peep Guixpens| 7/7 SS 
Climax Corn & Cotton ny Wy 









Cultivator & Planter, 


Every Machine War’nt'd, 
ENTERPRISE CoO. 
Sandwich, Illinois. 








L VISE & DRILL 


OMBINED. The handiest and 
mos sracti- 

cal tool made FOF Farmerss 
Easily and quickly adjusted. Sent 
>to your nearest express office for 
J Write for circular and price 
listto A. L. ADA ’ 

Patent & Mfr, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








~~ BUYA TILE OR BRICK MACHINE 





Rae = 
TILE 
‘ 2 


Brower & 0o., Tecumseh, Mich. for Catalog B, 


DL SLIM 





DRAIN TILE»’ BRICK 
Machinery for 
Steam or Horse Power, 
Chandler & Taylor, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Send for Circular, 
Naming this papes. 












4Ton 860, aR 
240 Ib. FARMER'S S 
The “Little Detective,” 4 oz. to 
HER SIZ 5 


TORGES, TOOLS, &c 
BEST FORGE MADE 


. 
FOR LIGHT {vork, $10, 
40 ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810, 
save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
















THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 

Savesits cost yearly, Five E 

OVER, to every farmer. Guar 
anteed to 


s 


SENT ON 
60 Days’ 


Test Trial, 


(2 Write postal one tr REE ele anithy 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Bril 1c 
that cost us $2000 to publ was hi 


Monarch Manufacturing Co,, 2&¢cState Sty. 





WHITMAN’S IMPROVED 





\v, >! 

a ’ 
PERPETUAL HAY AND STRAW PRESS 

Received First Premium a’ \. Y. State Pair. 1880, 1351 and 
18%2, and Grand Goid Medal in 1883 over Dederick and o:hers, 
L nly perfect Hay Press made. Puts 10 tous ia ear, 

stsimple and durable. A baleevery 8 minutes. Satisfac- 
Q guaranteed. Three bales to any other Pi ese’ two, Ker 
or Circulars, Also Horse-Powers, Foad Graders, Ci'er Mila, 

r rliers, Feed Cutters, et-. Manufactured by 
"MAN AGRICULTUBAL CO.. St Louts. 





‘o 


OUR, SOIL PULVERIZER 





Recommended by Farmers and 


Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 


er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 

Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 

every season. Can be worked on roan, ome 
‘ound without any core of breaking. Sen 

or circular- H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 
H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 





THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St., St. Louis. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE, 


Best in the World. Get the genuin 
ck t * 
feiss, Sod Wen wna 


FOR SALE. 


One Smouse Palace Skmmer. Used on 
son. Condition good. Wil sell for le 


cost. For terms te, 
MARY JOHNSTO 
Box 433, Beat 
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OLMAN 
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St. Louis Amusements. 


‘The summer season at Ubrig’s Cave is now | special feature of interest. The demand and 
@pen, and the Ford Comic Opera Company is | movement continues slow, the only :mpor- 
i » 1 entertainment. “The | tant sale of the week being made at $435 for 
agerding otegn as “ ' % “acti i | 500 bbls grade, choice for stock, which was be- 
Princess Ida” is the current attraction, and @/ joy quotations. We quote: 
mumber of novelties are in preparation. 
@ delightful place to pass a hot summer even- 


Ung 


GENERAL MARKET. 


| familly $3 75@3 90, XXX$3 25@3 40, XX$8@3 15, 
| X$2 70@2 80, superfine $2 50@2 60, fine $2 25@ 
| 235, patents $5 70@ 6 25. 
WHEAT—Received into elevators 
week 108,370 bushels. Withdrawn 42,282 bush- 
els. The general tone of the 
market was bearish to-day with more sellers 
than buyers, and values lower in conse- 
quence. June selling at $1 0345@103% with 
$103 best bid atclose, July 95's, August 93%, 
September #4 asked and year 92%. Cash and 
| sample lots averaged 2c lower. The demand 
was mainly from city millers who wanted 
| only the best. All grades below No.2 meet 
ing slow sale. No.2 red $1 08@1 02%, No.3 do 
91 to 92, No. 4, 76 to 80, and rejected 604, bid. 
CORN—Received into elevators during 








he Stock Dards. 


? 


Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The Texas Land and Cattle Company is 
com posed mostly of Scotchmen. They own 
the Lawreles ranch of 30,000 acres; the Hor 
Shoe ranch in the Panhandle of 200,000 acre: week, 433,420 bus. Withdrawn 436,494 bus. 
and have leased a ranch in the Indian Terri- | The market was extremely dull and almost 
tory of nearly 300,000 acres—making the total | lifeless. Changes in values small, and only 

oss essions of this corporation of foreigners | occasional trades made, so scarce were or- 
$50,000 acres of fine grazing land. They also | ders. The close was easy, and \ to \c off. 
own %,000 head of cattle which are enclosed | June selling at 52‘%, July 524%@52%, August 
an a pasture of 157,000 acres. | 5344 to 5844, September 54 and Year 4444. Cash 

A single cattleranch in Texas at the head | grades were also lower, but in demand at the 
«f Red riveris said to contain nearly 25,000 | decline by order dealers, exporters purchas- 
acres more than the entire State of Rhode | inginasmall way. No. 2 mixed sold at51%@ 
Gslan d contains in territory 53, No. 2 white mixed 574% @57%, rejecte do 52 

It ts claimed that the average value of | @52\, rejected 464@46%. No grade 40 bid. 
sheep in the United States in January, 1883,| OATS—Recelved into elevators during week, 
was $2.53 dnd of swine $6.75. 158,859 bus. Withdrawn 99,151 bus. Futures 

Texas cattle men in Rio Grande county, | were dull and depressed. July at the close 
west of Del Norte and north of the Rio| selling an ¥ lower at 304%. June bid 31. Au- 
“gran de river, allow no sheep on their ranges. | gust bid 26%. Year bid 26°f. Cash No. 2 lower 


{ 
FLOUR—The market continues dull with no 


Extra fancy | 
It is | $5 30@5 50, fancy $@5 15, choice #4 40@4 55, | 


during | 


speculative | 


The Vermont Merino sheep are nowin re 
uest throughout the United States and 
exico, and even Australian sheep raisers 
are buying them freely. Last yearone flock 
muster sold 40 head to an Australian wool 
grower tor $10,000. 
$50,006 worth of sheep were sent, prices range 
from $25 to $5000 according to sex and quality. 


From one county alone | 


and weak, with sales at 31‘¢ to 33, rejected had 
|} 31 and 30 bid. 

HAY—Offerings again large; medium and 
|low timothy and prairie of all kinds dull; 
fancy searce. Sales: On E. trk, 


this sie, 1 car strictly prime Kansas prairie 











2 cars low | 
mixed at $8@9, 3 prime timothy $11, 1 do at | 
$12,2 choice do at $l4,2 fancy do at $16@17; | 








THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is HaLy’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 7 


HALL’S 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


ae Mrs. Hunsperry, 844 Franklin Are., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon be e 
quite bald. One bottle of Hati’s Hatr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

ae MR. Keswrne, an old farmer, near War. 
saw, Ind., had searcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of HaLi’s Harn RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

ae Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
} efit from the use of HaLu’s Harr RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

ae Dr. Emit Serr, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “HaLw’s Harr RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

ae Mrs.8. E. Exxrott, Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of Hati’s Hark RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 


No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HaiR RENEWER, 




















BEST 


Cane Machinery. 





THE OLD{WAY. 


Expense of Washwoman 


BEST MILL 
































And Clothes Worn out onBoard 





« - . —~ © ~<o-” 
THE MISSOURI STEAM WASHER 
Save Washworman Expense, E 
And Clothes Saved form Wear, 


THE BEST WASHINGSMACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHER ! 


SAVES TIME, LABOR AND CLOTHES 
And does its work better than any other Washer made. 
RETAIL PRICE $10.00. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Over FIVE THOUSAND Sold during the Last Six Months, and every 
Purchaser Enthusiastic in its Praise! 


Absolutely no Wear or Tear on the Clothes. 


The Missouri Steam Washer is a small portable machine that can be used upon any fami- 
ly cook stove. Is made wholly of metal, henceis very durable. By operation of the ma- 
chine steam is passed through and through the solidlinen, until all the dirt is removed 
from it, leaving the articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. By use of the perforated 
tubes we are enabled to keep the clothes always in motion, and steam forced through them 


freely, causing it to search Out and eradicate every atom of dirt in them. 







































































Sever in the history of the Texas live stock at $11,3 prime mixed timothy at sil, 4 prime | and it is not . dye. Its vegetable ingre- READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT AFTER HAVING USED IT. 
Dusiness, has there been such buying, selling | timothy at $11 50@12,2 strictly prime do at $13,| dients render it inthe highest degree bene- adies governed by reaso ot prejudice, wi ’ i 2 ssou ST y ASIIE . 
and tuterchanging of stock as during the | 4 choice do at $14@1i 50, 2 do at $13. | Sond to the ooule Ge & bovtaniiee of > adztdles governed by reason, not prejudice, will | After using the MissoUR STEAM WASHER, for 
past month, andit is likely to continue for| BUTTER—Demand light, largely exceeded | .... Pe ’ alles Steam is » most powerful cleansing age an its cost ev res wes r slothes 
; - - “ ease Its effects are natural and lasting Steam is the most fT f ansing agent and | than its cost ev ar by not wearing out clothes. 
some little time loxger. The trail is full of | by the offerings and prices unchanged ; steady | w li joes . ake tt > i wes fee ; =A | disinfectant known to man.—Watts. —Mrs. T. W. Stewart, Mexico. Mo. 
moving herds, and for weeks past every rail- | on strictly choice, while weak and entirely an it does not make the alr ary an THE Missouri STEAM WASITER will be used uni- The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER has done all the — 
road in the State has been having all they | nominal on poorer stock. We quote: Cream brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- versally a5 soon as its merrits are discovered by the | washing in my laundry for the past twelve months ae 
could handle. The trade in horses has also | ery—gathered cream 16@18c, choice 19@20c;} pounded with alcohol. ' j ’ a pases, was pemaett. siteiens saraaieied washIng from 500 to 800 pieces a day, doing the N 
deen unusually large. | dairy—choice and selected at lic to 16c; fall- . _ One hundred dollars would not buy my MISSOURI | work of from three to five. washwomen.—Lewis 
There is an onerous incrange s live stock | ing offlots (medium, white, streaked, &c.,) | Buckingham’s Dye | eee See SS could not get another.—Mrs. Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico. Mo. 
reported from Australia. From 1876 to 1s7s it | 8@10c; low tub stock at 6c; near-by couutry- | ees nae a dn Semaded Mik as » MISSOURI STE TasieR isa treasure. an p 
ag a a ek ee | oo ears teh as oi the Muneatnt Sumax AAS | aghoase Keeper should he without tthe pie of Pri 
from 4,700,000, to 7,400,000, and sheep from 51,-| CHEESE—Dead dull; only a peddling trade | S$. W. Hemp, Hemp Tinware Company, St. Louis. | the editor of this paper has been using one of them Vic 
200,000 to 61,000,000. P }and that for choice stock. Skim at from 5c W Ho. I S K B BR S 5 ‘The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER does all that you | for more than a year, and she would not sell it for sota 
The general round up is now in progress in | for fair to 6c for prime; full cream 11@12c; | | claim for it. The longer we use it the better we | $50 and do without.—Columbia Sentinel. x ~ 
Worthern Colorado but slowly, as the condi- | low grade 2c to 4c : Ee ‘ P . are pleased with it.—Mr . F. Wagner, Martins- The MrissoURI STEAM WASHER will wash shirts, a 
wien of the cattle will not warrant too much | EGGS—Reciepts (48 hours) 802 pkgs. In Is, in four respects, StIpEETOE to all others. burg, Mo , , a or any kind of clothing clean, without leaving iowa 
fhaste. Grass on the Republican range is not | steady demand and still advancing; current Ist—It will produce a rich, natural Have used the MISSOURI STEAK WASHER for | a streak, and no wear on the clothes; and would Bows: 
sas good as it should be, but it is very essen- | receipts at 12c in lots; in irregular pkgs ye ¥ color, brown or black, as desired. . Fal ner = : twelve months and regard the faveution as a domes- not sell my machine for $50 if 1 could not replace it. 
@ial to get through the branding before fly | doz less. 2d—The color so produced is permanent, FOLGER \ SEI | SKIMMING Ej APORATORS Columbia, Mo a st a © the sewing machine.— | —Mrs. Ross, 2803 Gamble st., St. Louis. i Sec 
stime. | LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens dull and un- eannot be washed off, and will not soil any- v and AVATAR L f . 5. WorTH proprietor of the People’s Tea Store I have been using the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER tls. 
The grass cattle of Colorado are stated to | changed; offerings light and chiefly of held- thine with which it comes in contact. ~ 1714 Franklin ave., St. Louis, says: **The Muis- | {my laundry foreight months. It washes clean 
be worth $50,000,000, this will be increased | over stock; springs in small supply too—small | 3c Pit is 2 single reparation and more SOURI STEAM WASHER is an immense success, as it Se aeen af es j= mes Penson 4 
>: aS’ » "8 rear . elk re » rkeys a. - oe > ® e s@ ad | o ras t a 4 an > > swes > - ¥ i e y ° a Se 4 , 
SEE Wiiomed dansard Seteiy Casapeny of wa ets aed "silckens—-oocke at "92 25 oe dipeg of application than any other wae vere 5 Geen Wie, the ewes ef Ge Laundry, 1528 Morgan st., St Louis. Su 
sity, have been awarded the c rac’ ‘ 2 50@2 75, hens $3; springs—small— air or whisker dye. ; 2es i P > ad: 1 I have been using the MissOURI STEAM WASHER I have tried many washing machines in my laun- 
meee aouvenir spetale to be peltemed on ee sae 3, ericm ta acnd Or an 50, — 4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- The Strongest Mill Made ’ and adapted to the Crushing of for five months. aud my little girl 14 years old, can | dry, but have never found one that would give the om 
rominent stock growers who will attend the | to fancy $3 to $350; turkeys $6 to $9; geese | dients, as do many preparations offered Corn as well as to Cane. Is therefore ete 98 yong See hours remot aioe a oye age fy ge bg Ay lg fee hav 
rat National Convention of cattlemen to be | $3; ducks $2@250. Sale: Onelot12coophens| for like use. St Louse. ee ee ee ene can afford to be without one.—L._ Gline proprie- ot 
theld in St. Louis, November 17, next. The | at $3. | - “| use the Missovrt Steam WASHER in my Laun- | tor Parlor Lanndry, 816 Olive st., St. Louis. mat 
edal will be circular in form and of white| VEALS--We quote choice live at 7c, fair PREPARED BY dry, and it is the only machine I have ever found, A Boelcken, Barber, Fourteenth and Chestnut and 
eta}. On the front side will be inscribed, | to good do 6@7c, heretics 5@5c. | R.P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. Oo - U S bh ALL t 4 E Y EAR RO U N D after trying many, that would do the work satisfac- | sts.. St. Louis says: ‘Every barber should have des 
First National Convention of Cattlemen,” in GRASS SE&DS—Quiet. Prime millets and Sold by all dealers in medicines , @ | tory.—W. Griffis, Gent's Laundry, 1318 Market} , yissourI STEAM WASHER by all means; finest 
e centre will be the representation of a cow | Hungarian steady; poorer doslow and un- wee ay Ses eos eaicines. | street, St. Louis. thing on earth to wash towels, aprons, etc.; and par! 
Py with a rifle strapped to his backin bas-| changed. We quote: German millet at 45@50c The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER has been inuse in | goods washed in this machine will last four times eng 
pf, leaning against asteer. Onthe obverse |—inferior and trashy 30@°5; common millet ——————. | my family for seven months, and too much praise | as long as when washed by hand. mal 
will be raised views of the Exposition | at 40@50c; Hungarian at 45@55c; timothy $1 | ) _— i : ~ . r cannot be given it as a labor saving invention. Be- At last I have found in the Missournr STEAM 
ing, the Custom House, Shaw’s Garden, | to $130; clover $475@5 25; red-top at 30c to WILL Issue a complete edition cf my Our Self-Skimming Evaporator is known only to be appreciated re ee _— ey nnag ne waeh-Gay S5" ype npewel th Salaen ye beg M Pp a gy Be 98 
he Gteat Bridge, with the inscription: Oc. apTrT ; : } Poetry about October Ist; also | throughout the West Of the thousands now in use we hs ve yet t = rye itt ie err a pigsty ~ p vad shoutd have one, as it will do all that it Claims. che! 
aT, 1984 > the Citizens of St. Louis, Novem- DRIED FRU IT—Traae light; prices un- : “, . ge . th : : . =e J . 2 machine Geo 7 Phelps, msl “Sheridan ave’, St. | —James Peterson Silver Moon Laundry, 219 8. tion 
a ihachns sets tapes tuitiis tn changed some inquiry for choles evaporated SUNDAY QUESTION,’ |hear of a single complaint of their PERFECT WORKING. For) Louis. Twentieth, street, St. Louis. enc 
hk were the following, which are worthy | We quote: Apples fair5%@éc, prime to choice Price, $1.25 with Photograph. L | fully illustrated catalogue, address, aar If there is no merchant or agent with the WASHER at your place, send Ten Dolla can 
special mention as indicating the great |6%@2,c; evaporated at 7c to 9c. Peaches: Cheap Edltion, 50c. without Photo. - = and we will send by Express charges prepaid. add 
=a] fe Bg BR aa an oe pb sae Saaee nee Manag FT ghee hh Ry | Cash orders sent to this office duly honored. ¢ | FOLGER, WILDE & CO., Washington, Iowa. | For Cirenlars, Terms, etc., Address JOHNSTON BRO’S., General Agen will 
D; 434 head do, averaging 926 ibs, at $6 15; FLAXSEED—Sept. delivery had $1 27% bid: REV. GEO. A. WATSON. | United States, Office and Factory, 300 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. thir 
wintered TeXans, 829 tbs average,} $5 10. | otherwise market neglected; nominal at $1 55 j Wh 
oo as ay av + oe of prime natives | spot and $1 30 Aug. | ust 
hich $7 00 per hundred ths was bid at the CASTOR BEANS—Prime nominal at $225. | T RT Ap 
e of the week, and refused the holder, PECANS—Qulet. Western at ic to 4ce,| BLAINE & LOCAN T H & PE R F E Cc i oO A D CA * hi 
luding to gofarther and doubtless fare | Texas 5c to6c. | CAMPAIGN BOOK NOW READY e9 phu 
The above sales were to buyers for| PEANUTS—Few or none offering from first | . a x - a : y | . = : — air 
paremea = fe hands. Choice Tenn. red salable at 544@6\c; | oe peas. A anagem Ph pe ee pom y : one 
.E—The first day of the week opened | do white at 7@8c. | Za tor Agents. 4 se | AT Tr ~ 
npleasantly, the rain falling heavily | OLD POTATOES—Demand having slacken- | t0 $50 clear profits daily. Circulars and MADISON ’ IN DIAN A, ox 
g most of the day, and although mak-|ed somewhat, a quieter and easier feeling | termsfree. Lose no time but order com- | ; 
very disagreeable for operators did not | prevailed. No change, however. We quote: | Plete outfit, prepaid by mail for 50cts., | is 1 
pt a large movement at an advance. | Eastern burbank 55c, peerless 424% @45c; Ohio | 2nd begin work at once. Beautiful premi- Manufacturers of 8 
pores s° opening bes ef to this | river—Ajax 3744@ oe, Suenos white 273, @30¢c, | eeu ad cae ae y Be ery Agent and | 1, - tha 
climbed rapidly upward, and since our | peachblow 35@40c; Northern at 30c to 40c— rPenaser. PDOOK. Adaress 2 
ve advanced fully 35c on an average, peachblow 42:@45e. Sales: 1. car Eastern | J- E. SHEPARO &CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 4 May 
ealers even putting it at 50c on the two| burbank onp t.,l car bulk Indiana Ajax at 3 
ys, when with very large receipts and | 40c E. trk. 75 sks peachblow at 45c. . . ‘ , 4 50: 
and urgent demand, the prices rul-| PEACHES—Receipts liberal, but general | en. E MeSHERRY & CO., 4 ine 
bre the highest of the season, $7 25 being | condition bad, market ruling dull end _ prices | Dey nas -—_ Manufacturer of —OHIO. { H is 1 
y quoted for prime exporters, and $6 45 | lower in consequence. Offerings all of Alex- | we net | Avot Feed ——_ Drills. | = 
oice corn-fed Texans. So strong was | ander, Amson and Hale’s early, which are | MoShhocss Fertil prin; a A N ee Th 
d and so eager were buyers that sales- | very perishable varieties—usually too green, | Saminense —— ay * Pe L a sul) 
ad everything their own way from the | and when packed rot before they ripen.| {T° }Rerry Drag or Shoe s ressure ines equ 
, and wany buyers were obliged to re- | Choice large and sound fruit could be placed | jh ee eee oats eee ene rel” Boe | 
heir operations for want of cattle, | at goos prices ifoffered. Sales include Texas | MeSherry 5 Hoe Corn Row Drills. | me: 
m the arrivals were larger than for | an pn ge 4 at range of 25c to $1 ¥ -bu McSherry 3 Hoe Corn Row Drills. | pos 
me. Fy Ps mony » however, things | box (some so bad that they would not bring | The McSherry has a reputation far in advance of 5 STYL sor 
o weaken, advices proving unfavora- | charges), Arkansas at 50c to $1. | all competitors. Is very easily regulated aud man- | E No. 5. PRICE 855.00. har 
MRR. Be RR. Foe ee te ee ese Marae Guetes oF clogs. Tis semslation of | A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 wheel le with ithout Top. This "cart i in 
83 an efore amaged ; range from 2c to ¢ bu box; | quantity is simple, sure, and the most correct of ° | = wheels, made w or withou op. 8s ca 8s 
se succeeded in breaking prices 10 to choice wild goose worth $1 25 ¥ 3;-bu box. any drill made. It is warranted to work well in all And all kinds of Implements and Utensils requir- | guaranteed to ride as easy as any four- wheeled buggy; torun one-half lighter. It is entire- rap 
Native cattle arrived in about their CHERRIES—Offerings liberal, including | kinds of grain and grass seed. It is the drill upon ed by Cane Growers and Svru ) and | ly free from horse motion. Our patent consists inthe manner the shafts are connected to hav 
numbers, but the great bulk of the | much partly decayed stock; market dull on | Which the farmer can always depend. It has a rear ~ & ’ I | the vehicle, which not only relieves the cart from the jerkey horse motion, but also relieves 
ngs consisted of corn-fed and wintered | this account. Home-grown sold at 20@25c ¥ | p ted eparpeeees be Sea i a Nhe Sugar Manufacturers. | the horse from the jar and jerk caused by the vehicle passing over rough roads. The shafts for 
8. Grasses were not very plentiful and | gal loose; consigned lots at $1 to $2 ¥ 6-gal | }4o heen done mere or cee frequently vith Saat . | can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses. Over 1000 of these vehicles are now in use, bu 
have not commenced to arrive freely, | case as in order. every other known drill. Itis popular and stand- | and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made. Correspondence solicted. by 
Ihen they do, values are aimost certain| STRAWBERRIES—Supp! Sengot faeee ard because always reliable. It has always given | MAN nyse 
Soe erably below what they have stock liberal) and deprec atin n size and entire satisfaction; and years of successful use IL B. JOHNS ———— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Fr rt W o. You He 
ringinog. e€ most encouraging feai- uality; loc emand good, but shipping | prove the McSherry to be the simplest, strongest T Q . > waoarle re a sl - - oO ayn sor 
of the week's maricet was the large a. zn pvemout smaller. ‘Prices about unchanged. | Surcst aut best Gra Dri tn the markt at, Write us for our new work on the cultivation of Sorghum and" * . : yne, ° on 
8 made by Chicago slaughterers and | Sales loose from wagons were at 69@ per f WM. SCHOENHARD, Gen , St. Louis. . Yay ° amy. ” | 
ern aippers, who Seok an Smount large- | 4-gal anver oe be ane aad Downing, 25@ | S01 & 83 Popular St, near Union Depot. = 0 gr — rup and —— . One hundred pr inted pages, chi 
excess of their usual weekly average | 150 for Cumberland an arpless. On or- | lllustr: e , at is ws > ewrnn a] coy 
yay ag A? agg rnd o very high ders. dealers hasged 5 ver ha pee and suga . oe i. ° “en ouppry all that is anted by any syrup or) ex] 
s ruling. Native steers of 1300 to 1500 | $2@2 25 per 6-gal case for choice Wilson. Ss r maker 1n e country. | J 
readily bringing $6 70@6 90 with $7 and| BLACKBERRIES—Receipts  light—mainty | (HATTANOOG AqmeccmonCANE MILLS.) © y use 
— ge ty oS ft Oe 1800. ae pos or eo Ly Pied oft $3 f Penal so For Animal or Steam Power va - = 
go anc 9: 35 for 8 steers. | cases for sour and soft, $3 for choice. or * ’ We offer the above amount of money free to the 106 persons correctly answering the following Bible no 
olorado steers were offered which | WHORTLEBERRIES—Scarce and in fair re- Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. ’ ion: Where in the Bible Pam y ged “If a man eateth e ee he shall die?” - cal 
p@6 75, while corn-fed Texans | quest at $3@3 50 per 6-gal. case. first person answering this question cor , on or before sare 10th, will receive $100 cash. 
g5, wintered do $ 10@5 12%,and| RASPBERRIES—None offering. Quotable at If we receive more than one correct answer the second will receive $100: the third $50; the fourth $26; cas 
2@4%. Like all other descrip- od 50 per 3 gal. case for red, 84 per 6-gal. case the fifth $15; the sixth $10; and one dollar each to the next one hundred le answering it correctl: po 
's stuff was very high and local | for black. If you are not the first, remember that you may be the second or third, so you stanc thi 
nd much difficulty in getting} GOOSEBERRIES—Home-grown plentiful Kirk Each competitor must, in every case, send 50 cents for one year’s subscription 
andes, even by paying $5 25@6 00 for | and slow sale at $125@150 per bu. J EPER with their answer. This journal is a large 16-page Paper, devoted to telling sta 
, A. ; EOWW P LTR PA 
Pp to 900 bs. weight, and $ 65 to ORANGES— Active and firm. We uote on If you will send one dollar we will send the one year, and a beautiful English Cloth Bou md ide 
B and heifers. Stock and feeding seoee: Messina medium at $450@5, Imperial Volumé of the NATIONAL AMERICAN DICTIONARY ‘containing 700 Ens b- warool sul 
at every quiet. @5 50 ¥ box. ; a : NAL A NAR ntainil : ara 
Siow amu without any urgency displayed by| SUGAR, MOLASSES, RICE—We quote: Su- ach well ee he XJ oe pe Mched,  Buperbly ‘bound “in cloth and gil “Tele not , = 
‘any ciass of operators. In fact the disposi- | gar (dull)\X—open-kettle at 5@5°;c; clarified— BEST iN USE & pocket affair, buta large volume. ‘The best Dictionary for $1 ever printed..—Farm, Field and Fireside, the 
“tion shown to trade was by no means marked. | whites—6c to 7c, yellow 6% to 6%c, bright ) The regular subscription price of THE POULTRY KEEPER is 50 cents per year, co you pay th 
Prices and the general feeling weak and easi- | seconds5\%@6c. Molasses—sound open. kettle dg —_- nothing additional for the privilege of competing for one of the above prizes. The money will be sent to the ex 
«er. We quote: at 40@42c, centrifugal at 24c to 32c, sirups 22c q ie eaten ’ successful ones. The names of those who obtain prizes will be given in the July number of the ee 1 
EEXPOTCers.....0..sceeseeeceseeeee $6 75 @ to 36c. Rice firm; Louisiana 5%@6%c, Caro- 3 or terme and Full Particulars, Send one dollar in P. O. order; postal note or registered letter, Don’t wait. ‘The Dictionary is worth a 
‘Good to heavy steers... "6 40 @ lina 5K%@7%e. address, aa 2 -y S, and can be sold et home — price, and TH. ee BEEPER we os you 4 » make $1,000 ai 
Wight to fair steers..............+. @ CABBAGE—Southern dull at $3@450 ¥ crate; i NCIE, IND. lle of land. your answer at once. stam en. Sample mR. wi 
©ommon to medium nat. steers. 5 @ home-grown in liberal supply and selling on > "TEE PO r] if 
’ 5 @ orders at $1 75 ¥ bbl. @ oe He ER 1 89 Randolph*Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
@ GREEN PEAS—Home-grown on orders 75¢ < is | 
@ ¥v bu box. _ 
@ CUCUMBERS—Choice intge arene af —_ 
@ #'doz.; offerings large of stale and withere | 
@ stock, which is very dull at $1 to $2 ¥ bbl. Pi RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS fo! 
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